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The Bible Teachers Training School is subdivided into four 
schools which, with the length of their respective courses, are as 
follows: The School of Theology, three years; The School of 
Missions, two years; The School of Religious Pedagogy, three 
years; and The School for Bible Teachers, two years. 


In the School of Theology the courses of study extend through 
three years and are designed to train candidates for the ministry. 
The curriculum has been framed with the college graduate in mind. 


Each student during the first two years is required to take a 
minimum of sixteen hours a week. In accordance with the organ- 
izing principle of the School as a whole, the basis of training for 
ministerial candidates is direct, intensive, and comprehensive study 
of the Bible in the mother-tongue. 


Thus, of the 1,327 required hours in the School of Theology, 
558, or a little less than one-half, are devoted to direct, systematic, 
progressive Bible study. In addition to the 1,327 required hours 
in this course, 197 hours must be elected, making 1,524 hours in 
all. This is the minimum for graduation in the School of 
Theology. 


This School combines in its Bibliocentric curriculum a due 
proportion of study in the usual correlated departments of theo- 
logical training. The hours not devoted to Bible study are distrib- 
uted among those studies which are grouped about the study of 
the Bible and which either accompany or flow from it, and are 
so apportioned as to broaden the culture of the student and to 
make him acceptable as a teacher and preacher of the Bible. 


Condensation and effectiveness in presentation have been care- 
fully studied so that the enlarged place given to Bible study may 
not impair the efficiency of other disciplines. 


Some of the special lecturers on Homiletics are: Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, Dr. C. L. Goodell, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Dr. J. M. Farrar, 
and Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin. 


Nearly all graduates in this School of Theology have been 
located before graduation. Graduates are now in the active min- 
istry of various denominations—Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Congregational, Brethren, United Presby- 
eee United Evangelical, Reformed Episcopal, Mennonite, and 
others. 
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On the editorial pages of this issue there will be found a full 
statement regarding the changes indicated by the above heading. 


IN EARLY NUMBERS 


With the aid of an able board of editors we are securing from 
scholars throughout the world articles that will strongly appeal to 
students of the Scriptures and to leaders in Christian activity in 

_ its varied forms. We may mention a few: 


New Material for New Testament Study. By Professor 
James Hope Moulton. 
Philosophy and Life. By Professor George T. Ladd of Yale. 


Head and Heart. By Rt. Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of 
Durham. 


A Brief History of Heresy. By Professor John A. Faulkner, 
of Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Country Church. By Rev. Paul Dwight Moody. 


The Apostle John and His Gospel. By Professor Reinhold 
Seeberg, of the University of Berlin. 


Redemption. By Rev. J. M. T. Winther, of Japan. 


Paulinism. By Professor Frederick L. Anderson, of Newton 
Theological Institution. 


Many other valuable papers are in preparation. It may be 
noted here that the enlarged space of the quarterly permits more 
thorough treatment of important themes than was possible in the 
former magazine. 


THE PRICE 


The price of this quarterly is One Dollar a year. 
Let this number begin your subscription for 1916. We cannot 
promise to supply back numbers of this periodical to more than a 
limited extent. Single copies, thirty cents, postpaid. 
_ Subscriptions for The Bible Magazine now in force 
| cover, for their unfulfilled periods, THe BrsiicaL 


| Review. 
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Che note of the preacher is 
the Gospel of a Saviour. Che 
Otator stirs men to rallp, the 
preacher invites them to be 
redeemed. Demosthenes fires 
bis audience to attack JObilip 
straightwap; JOaul stirs them 
to Die and tise with Christ. 
Che orator, at most, map urge 
men to love theit brother, the 
preacher beseeches them first 
to be reconciled to theit father. 


P. T. Forsytx. 
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EDITORIAL 


INTRODUCTORY 


The effort to reach non-Christian peoples, and to bring them 
into the heart of the Gospel, must never lead us to alter the 
content of the Gospel as proclaimed by the apostles. The vital 
impulses which lie at the root of Christian missionary effort equally 
with the forces by which the non-Christian world can alone be 
regenerated are contained in the Gospel of Christ as the apostles 
proclaimed it, and which they knew by experience to be the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth. In problems 
which face the Christian church to-day, we have not to do merely 
“with methods, but with the existence of the church itself. The 
honor of our missionary work lies essentially not in method, but 
in the substance of this Gospel, in the men who proclaim it with 
the full assurance of faith, and in the Christians who have been 
regenerated by it to a new life of righteousness. Herein are the 
potent sources of our power.—Proressor GusTAv Warneck, of 
Halle, in his open letter to the Edinburgh Missionary Conference. 


Tur Breuicat Review takes its place among religious 
_quarterlies. It succeeds The Bible Magazine, monthly, 
and will be conducted upon the same general principles — 
as its predecessor. It will also fulfil all obligations 
| to subscribers for The Bible Magazine. 

A glance will show the reader of The Bible Maga- 
zine that the new publication is much enlarged, and has 


| 
| otherwise been improved mechanically. 
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The publishers have taken this step after a careful 
and extended study of the situation. They believe that 
the periodical can thereby be made of much greater 
value to its readers, as well as more attractive, than 
before. 

While the change was under consideration the 
preferences of over a hundred representative readers 
were secured. They came from men of different 
denominations, and included ministers, professors, 
officials of denominational boards, and Christian leaders 
in other positions. Over eighty-seven per cent. favored 
the quarterly form. Some of the reasons given were 
strongly supported. Chief among them might be 
mentioned the following: 

The number of weekly and monthly periodicals 
which one feels he must take, yet cannot find time to 
read, has come to be such a burden that the compara- 
tively infrequent arrivals of a quarterly are welcomed 
as a distinct relief. One easily gets behind in following 
a monthly, while the quarterly makes possible a more 
leisurely and satisfactory reading. | 

A quarterly can be much more thorough in its 
treatment of a subject than the smaller monthly can be. 

It is practicable to issue a larger and much more 
attractive publication in the quarterly form than in 
the monthly. As one minister expressed it, it has “the 
dignity of a book.” 

The four issues each year are more easily filed and 
bound than twelve. 

It is proper to restate here the principles that 
govern, as well as urge, such a journalistic undertaking. 

Tue Brsrican Review is frankly Biblical and 


Christian; it seeks to propagate apostolic, historic 
Christianity. : 


EDITORIAL u 


It is Protestant in position, appealing to the Bible 
as a whole, as the message of the eternal Gospel for 
the salvation of mankind through Jesus Christ. 

It insists that each individual who thus holds the 
Bible to be the supreme rule of faith and practice is 
to be jealously guarded in his sacred personal right 
to the convictions which possess him as a result of a 
study of the Bible itself. 

Permit us to repeat what we stated in the first 
number of The Bible Magazine with respect to our 
convictions. 

We hold that the greatest and perpetual need is 
to teach the Bible to the people, and thus acquaint 
them with the only Gospel of God for the redemption 
of mankind. 

The peril of the church lies in the existing wide- 
spread ignorance of the Bible more than in all other 
causes combined. Civil liberty, like religious liberty, 
can have no other basis than the Gospel of Christ as 


_ revealed in the Bible, and as heralded by living teachers 


and preachers of that Gospel itself. 

As fundamental to everything else, there must be 
required of all who aspire to leadership in any field 
of Christian activity a thorough grounding in the 
message, the method, and the spirit of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

We believe that the day of Bible making is in the 


past; that, while men may be inspired to-day, they are 


not inspired to write additions to the Bible. The — 
inspiration most demanded for the present is that 


which leads to understanding and doing what the 
- existing Bible teaches. 


We believe that the problems of Christian workers 


in all parts of the world are essentially the same, and 
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that the chief need of leaders everywhere is that they 
themselves feed upon the bread of life. What we bring 
to the world is of more importance than what we 
do for it. 

We seek through the co-operation of an interna- 
tional Board of Editors to demonstrate the fact that 
Christians in all parts of the world are essentially one. 
We believe that the most important contribution to 
Christian unity, which all desire, is to induce Christians 
of various types to study the Bible together. 

In this study of the Bible together by the method 
of Higher Pedagogy which we advocate, we encourage 
the shifting of emphasis from moot questions, in order 
that many antagonisms arising from sectarian, critical, 
and other differences may disappear; we seek to culti- 
vate the atmosphere in which men loathe to differ, . 
while at the same time in no manner countenancing 
compromise in respect to conviction. We pursue the 
policy of the open mind, and with it we seek to culti- 
vate the judicial spirit. 

The Christian world must soon recognize a new 
alignment which will be determined, not by sectarian 
borders nor always by such critical differences as lie 
in the suburbs of Christian thought, but by the presence 
or absence of loyalty to primitive, apostolic Christianity. 

May we not hope that present-day aggressive 
Christianity may soon “develop a Centre with its Right 
and Left wings disjointable from necessary connection 
with the extremes of Right and Left,” and that this 
Centre will conspicuously combine the right spirit, the 
correct method, and healthful teaching. 

There is a demand for the toleration of differences 
on the part of all who find themselves not extreme, and 
of united thought and effort in propagating the funda- 
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ymentals of the Christian faith. Wherever men agree 
‘on, first, the transcendence of the person of Christ, 1. e., 
ithe Virgin Birth, second, the Atonement, and, third, 
ithe Resurrection, as taught in the Scriptures, there 
‘should be mutual trustfulness and the heartiest and 
1most complete co-operation. 

We invite the active co-operation of all who may 
lbe in sympathy with our design and method. We 
iinvite the serious consideration of what we say on the 
‘part of those who differ from us. We have convictions 
:and expect to express them, but we shall endeavor to 
‘be agreeable. 

We stand, not blindly, but after long study and 
experimentation, upon the consensus of historic Chris- 
tendom. ‘To stimulate and to direct in the study of the 
Bible, that each may become possessor of that message 
which is therein conveyed, is the great and sufficient 
purpose to which we devote the pages of this Review. 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT TRUTH EVER | 
UTTERED UPON EARTH?” : 


By Wizert W. Wire 


Dr. Marcus Dons writes of John 5:19-30: “For the 
first time our Lord now gives in public an explanation — 
of His claims; and this five-minute talk with the Jews © 
contains probably the most important truth ever — 
uttered upon earth.” { 
To what truth does Dr. Dods refer? Is it not to 
the fact of the Incarnation? Is it not that Jesus of — 
Nazareth is the only begotten Son of the One Eternal — 
God and Father? Is it not that in Him therefore © 
dwells all the fulness of the Father? Is it not that © 
the origin, history, and destiny of humanity are in the © 
hands of this Son of God? % 
Read thoughtfully now these verses, John 5:19-30, — 
asking yourself whether these questions fairly suggest — 
the meaning of the paragraph: 


19 Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, Verily, — 
verily, I say unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but ~ 
what he seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doeth, — 
these the Son also doeth in like manner. 20 For the Father loveth 
the Son, and showeth him all things that himself doeth: and greater 4 
works than these will he show him, that ye may marvel. 21 For 
as the Father raiseth the dead and giveth them life, even so the — 
Son also giveth life to whom he will. 22 For neither doth the — 
Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgment unto the 
Son; 23 that all may honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. — 
He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father that sent — 
him. 24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, 7 
and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not 
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into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life. 25 Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
idead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear 
sshall live. 26 For as the Father hath life in himself, even so 
ugave he to the Son also to have life in himself: 27 and he gave 
him authority to execute judgment, because he is a son of man. 
$28 Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are 
iin the tombs shall hear his voice, 29 and shall come forth; they 
tthat have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment. 30 I can of 
smyself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is 
:righteous; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 
ithat sent me. 


The seventeenth verse of this fifth chapter contains 
‘in embryo, as it were, this entire paragraph. To put it 
‘the other way, verses 19-80 are the elaborated claims 
‘of Jesus for Himself, which are involved in the seven- 
‘teenth verse, reading: “My Father worketh even 
‘until now, and I work.” In a real sense it is all 
involved in the two words: “My Father.” 

It is explained in verse 18 that the Jews understood 
Him by this claim to call God His own Father, making 
Himself equal with God. For this cause they sought 

the more to kill Him. 

Did the Jews think that He was setting up the 
claim of Deity in a sense which involved a second God? 
Were their ideas of monotheism such that they were 
outraged by any suggestions that God could have a 
Son in any sense whatsoever? One tells us that the 

‘doctrine of God found in the Old Testament is not 
‘monotheism but Jehovahism. By this he means that 
‘the New Testament teaching about the Son and the 
Spirit is involved in the Old Testament revelation of 
God; in other words, that the church doctrine of the 
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Trinity is founded on the teaching of the Bible as a : 
whole. : 
Whatever else the Jews did understand, this is clear, 


that they thought Jesus was claiming the right to be — | 


placed in the category of Deity. He made Himself 
God. And the expression, “equal with God,” suggests 
that doubtless many then, as to-day, interpreted the 


claims of our Lord to mean that He was a second God. — | 


The verses before us explain the sense in which He 


claims Deity. Nowhere in so brief a compass and in ~ 


so comprehensive a manner do we have presented the 


doctrine of the Sonship of the Saviour. Test the fol- ~ | 


lowing as you read again these wonderful verses. Was 
not His meaning something like this? 


Do you take offense at this claim that God is My — 


Father in the special sense that I am His only begotten — : 


Son? You err if you infer from this that I make the 
claim of being independent of God and thus practically ~ 
being another God. I am the Son and as such am not ~ 
independent of My Father. Moreover, I am the © 
incarnate Son of the Father. I am His Servant as © 
well as His Son. I am living wholly in dependence — 
upon Him. I am engaging only in the work which — 
My Father is doing. Nor does He work independently 
of Me. We work together. It was for this reason that — 
I said to you that My Father is responsible for the 
healing of this man on the Sabbath day, for I do 
nothing which He does not do, nor does He do any- — 
thing in which I do not participate. We always — 
work together. Nothing is done without both of us. 
This perfect unity of-action is the result of mutual — 
love. The Father loves Me, His Son, and I love Him, | 
My Father. This love is perfect between us. Every — 
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desire of His is Mine. Every desire of Mine is His. 
We are perfectly united in love. Hence I know what 
(My Father wishes. Because of this perfect love 
between us, I know what He does, and I co-operate 
gladly in all that He does. This is a relation which is 
permanent, and I shall go on having the revelation of 
tthe Father’s will and work, and I shall continue to do 
[His will. Increasingly you will marvel, for greater 
works are to be done by us together than those already 
saccomplished. 

The life of My Father is so completely given to 
'[Me, His Son, that I the Son, as Son, and by virtue 
‘of being the Son of the Father, possess the two great 
\prerogatives of life-giving and life-arbitrage. That is, 
‘I sustain such a unique and indissoluble relation to God 
ithat I possess in myself the function of giving life. 
I do this by virtue of My Sonship. I have from the 
‘Father the same life which He possesses. I have this 
not as in Myself, but as given Me by the Father. He 
lhas given this to Me because He is My Father. I 
have received it because I am His Son. I give this 
life to whomsoever I will. In doing so I always do the 
will of My Father. This I do not passively or of 
‘eonstraint. The Father’s will is My will because I 
love My Father and wish His will. 

As I have explained, all this is because the Father 
and I live in the relation of Father and Son. We have 
the same nature and therefore the same desires and 
will. Not that we are the same in the sense that the 
Father and the Son are interchangeable, or indistin- 
guishable, but in the sense that the nature which I 
possess as Son is the nature which I receive from My 
Father as Father. Thus we are one. Yet He is 
Father and I am Son. In all this we are not divided. 
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I would not be Son without My Father in His fulness ve 


being Mine, nor would He be Father without Me as 
Son ever receiving the life of My Father. 
This being true, you greatly err who think that it ~ 
is possible for you to be followers of God who is My | 
Father and at the same time to reject Me. It is © 
impossible for anyone to honor God and not to recog- ~ 
nize Me as His Son when they see Me. He who rejects 
Me rejects God, for I am His Son and His fulness 
dwells in Me. I am His Son in such a manner that 
the one who really sees Him sees Me as revealing Him. 
That person also who really sees Me sees in Me the 
Fatherhood of God. I am the revelation of the Father. 


He that has seen Me has seen the Father. If, as you q | 


say, you knew God, you would not reject Me. You © 


would recognize Me as God manifest in the flesh. You 


have never known God or you would believe in Me. 

I spoke of arbitrage. By this I mean that authori- — 
tative decision of the issues of life is My prerogative — 
as well as that of giving life. This also I have as Son — 
of My Father. It is His will to judge no one except 


as in Me, His Son, He does so. It is therefore — 


impossible for anyone to reject Me without rejecting — 
God, and thus bringing upon himself the judgment of — 
condemnation which is Mine to execute upon all who ~ 
refuse God. ; 

Let Me repeat that it may be clear. The Father — 
has so completely given His nature to Me, the Son, 
that not only life in its origin is determined by Me, — 
the Son, but life in its issue as well. There is no | 
authoritative decision concerning life which it is not — 
the Son’s to make. All the issues of life are committed q 
to the Son. Not that the Son ever wills to do other 
than the Father wills. But the Father wishes and 
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wills that His will shall be executed through His Son. 
his the Son accepts as the gift of the Father, and so 
wishes and wills the Father’s will. Thus it appears 
Ithat the Father and the Son are inseparable in the 
onor which mankind should render. One is not above 
the other in honor. For the Father is in the Son and 
is honored when the Son is honored. Also the Son 
is worthy of the same honor as the Father because in 
im all the fulness of the Father dwells. It is evident, 
therefore, that no one can say that he honors God the 
ather, who dishonors Me the Son whom the Father 
mas sent. 

In consequence of this relation with the Father, I 
m here in your midst uttering words of authority— 
words whose acceptance or rejection means all the 
difference between eternal good and eternal woe. 

My message is of Him who sent Me, even My 
Father who, ye say, is your God. In attestation of 
hese claims I am even now performing such signs as 
this about which you have taken offense. I call the 
dead to life. Those who hear my voice—that is, those 
who obey my command—experience this fact and 
demonstrate it to those who have eyes to see. 

I repeat it, because of My relation to God as His 
Son and because of My being also Son of Man, I am 
perfectly qualified to be both life-giver and life-arbiter. 
Do you wonder at what I have been saying? Well may 
you do so. The future will more and more abundantly 
justify My words, for the time is coming when all the 
dead shall respond to My voice and shall come forth 
to be judged finally, and from Me to receive the 
announcement of their eternal destiny. 

Again, in My claim to be the Son of God, I do not 
mean to put Myself beside God the Father as another 
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God, nor to claim to take the place of God, but rather 
to acknowledge Him as God, and to take My rightful 
place in relation to Him as Son, doing nothing of 
Myself but always doing the will of Him that sent Me. 


Thus we come to the thirty-first verse. The reader 
will notice the recurrence in verse 80 to the idea of 
dependence on the Father with which the statement 
began in verse 19: “I can do nothing of myself.” 

Ryle says that the Fatherhood of God out of Christ 
is a mere idol of man’s invention, and that it is 
incapable of comforting or saving. His assertion may 
well be pondered in the light of the claims of Christ 
here found. 

In verses 31-47 are given, first, corroborating evi- 
dence that the statement made in verses 19-30 are 
justified, and, second, an explanation of the rejection 
of Christ by the world. The evidence is ignored. The 
claims are rejected. This result is explained in the 
two expressions: “Ye will not come unto me.” “How 
can ye believe, who receive glory one of another, and 
the glory from the only God ye seek not?” 

Does not the secret of life consist in adopting the 
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filial attitude after the manner of the Son of God? Is 
there any other way of doing this besides that declared — 
by the Evangel in the words: “As many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of | 


God, even to them that believe on his name: who were 
begotten, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 


nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 1:12, 18)? 


He says (John 6:57): “As the living Father sent 


me, and I live because of the Father; so he that eateth 


me, he also shall live because of me.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE BIBLE 


IBy Louis MarrHews Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School 


lIt may confidently be asserted that the study of the 
1Bible will enter upon a new and striking phase of 
«development when adequate attention is paid to the 
ymental processes of the Biblical teachers and writers. 
"The study of religious psychology in general is already 
jproducing a large and increasing body of suggestive 
sand permanently valuable facts and interpretations. 
_.A comparatively new science, it is already passing 
lbeyond the initial stage of rash theories and hasty 
,generalizations to something like a sane maturity.’ 
‘The attempt to force an arrest of constructive thought 
"within the mental sphere alone, which is, of course, the 
|proper range of descriptive psychology, and to account 
ifor religion on purely subjective grounds, is a passing 
;phase which is even now beyond the bloom. The 
objective reference is becoming increasingly necessary 
iin order to save the primary postulate of all science, 
‘the rationality of human experience as grounded in the 
‘cosmic order. A single generation of students has 
‘witnessed a great change in this respect, say, from the 
‘earlier to the later writings of Herbert Spencer or 
‘from Spencer to William James. The latter’s findings, 
‘rigidly confined within the sphere of descriptive psy- 
chology, may not be satisfactory from the point of view 
‘of the positive theologian but are immeasurably in 
advance of earlier deliverances.’ 


} 

| ee 1§teven, Psychology of the Ohristian Soul, ch. 1. 
| *Varieties of Religious Experience. Lecture XX. _ 
| 
| 
| 
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This science, however, needs for its own sake to 
complete its survey and crown its work by a thorough- 
going, candid, first-hand study of the psychological 
foundations of the Bible. All that is attempted here 
is a sketchy and tentative essay toward a better under- 
standing of what must be undertaken in such a study. 
It involves a review of certain prolegomena to the 
detailed investigation which many masters in many 
fields must carry forward. 

To accomplish with any degree of satisfaction even 
so modest an undertaking as is here proposed requires, 
by way of preliminary, a brief survey of certain 
fundamental facts in the psychology of religion. 

The common basis and proximate root of all 
religion and, we may add, of all religions is in the 
religious instinct of mankind. This instinctive reli- 
giousness which is the maker of religions is a primary, 
normal, and universal constitutive element of human 
nature. It may be repressed, perverted or overlaid 
with secondary and acquired instincts which are in con- 
flict with it, but it is always there. Like all instincts 
the religious, at bottom, is an organic and involuntary 
response to environment. Im this sense it is given to 
no man to determine whether or not he will be religious. 
He is religious, because he is so constituted. His 
religious reaction is Just as natural and normally just 
as inevitable as his response to sunlight or to pleasant 
sound. If one asks why man’s natural environment 
arouses the religious impulse within him, the only 
answer possible, in general and non-committal terms, 
is that nature is so constituted that it arouses religious 
feeling and man is so constituted that he is so aroused. 


But a lead forward is given us in the fact that all 


human instincts are bound up with personality, involve 
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cemotion, are apprehended and interpreted by reason, 
sand are ultimately controlled, or at least directed, by 
wwill. Therefore religion which originates in instinct 
seventuates in thoughts and actions. Thought and 
saction together bring about experiences, and experi- 
eences are consolidated into institutions and systems of 
itthought. These in turn play upon instinct, reawaken 
eemotion, and find expression in a new series of thoughts 
sand actions. ‘The whole man, therefore, is involved 
jin religion. If we begin with the idea or action or 
jinstitution we are led back through emotion to the 
|primary instinct. If, on the contrary, we begin with 
ithe instinct it leads forward inevitably to the emotion, 
ithe idea, the action, the system, and the institution. 
|In order to destroy religion, therefore, it would be 
snecessary not only to destroy its formal and institu- 
itional development but to remake the man by the 
‘eradication of his constitutional religiousness. See- 
Iberg’s dictum: “Keine Religion ohne Religiositat” 
tholds true. It is also true, since “Die Religiositat ist 
die Kraft und das Leben der Religion,” that, given 
:religiousness, religion is inevitable. 

Upon analysis the religious instinct in actual opera- 
ition is seen to be at once complex and comprehensive, 
mot psychologically distinct in the sense that a single 
cor specific faculty is involved in it. It is only when 
‘we define it in terms of its object that its specific 
scharacter is disclosed and made definable. As a mode 
vof feeling it involves the sense of dependence, of awe 
,and reverence, of union with a vaster life, of responsi- 

lity to authority both moral and social. As a mode 
of thinking its necessary intellectual implicate is the 
ies of God, meaning an extra-cosmic living being, 
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who is the object of the religious instinct and the 
cause, psychologically speaking, of that complex spon- 
taneous reaction which we term religious. The late — 
Dr. Behrends once said: ‘There would be no religious 
feeling except for the thrust and push of the self- 
revealing God.” We may bring this statement within 
the limits of psychology by saying what is the 
undoubted fact, that there would be no religious feeling 
except for that which is conceived of as the self- 
revealing God. 

Here, and here alone, the religious instinct finds 
completion and satisfaction. Complex as an activity 
which involves man’s whole being necessarily must be, 
the religious activity in its objective reference is always — 


simple and direct. Its object consciously or uncon- — 


sciously pursued is always extra-cosmic living being. — 
No being or thing is ever the object of worship or the ~ 
cause of religious emotion which is not conceived of as — 
personal and extra-cosmic. To interpret and to justify — 
this simple, straight-going objective reference is reli- — 
gion’s intellectual task. 

It is quite evident from this brief survey that the — 
final differential of religion is to be sought in the — 
region of ideas. The instinctive factor which is behind — 
and beneath the entire religious life of mankind, for 
the very reason that it is universal, is relatively constant : 
and for purposes of comparative study negligible. 
Hence, the unconscious fallacy involved in much con- 
temporary use of the comparative method. Religious - 
ideas are interpreted in terms of the instinctive ele- 
ments which are present in all systems alike and are, © 
therefore, relatively valueless to explain the differences 
which separate the various systems from each other. 
Instinct is always static. It operates mechanically and — 
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juniformly unless subjected to the manipulation of 
(conscious purpose. Its results are uniform, not 
‘various. Instinct explains nothing because it explains 
‘everything. ‘The same may be said of the many 
‘attempts with which we are familiar, to interpret 
ireligion in terms of emotion. Emotions do not grade 
‘or even define themselves. A religion (if such could 
lbe found) which is purely instinctive or emotional 
‘would be a religion unconscious of itself and incapable 
‘of improvement. Paul’s exhortation to the Ephesians 
(5:18), to distinguish between being drunken and being 
‘filled with the Spirit, was by no means merely 
rhetorical. There have been times and occasions, when 
‘this elementary distinction was not made. When an 
;ancient banqueter was overcome with wine and fell 
under the table his brow was crowned with a chaplet, 
‘indicating that he was peculiarly “under the influence 
‘of the god.” It is only by virtue of intellectual discern- 
‘ment and the application of ideas that one is able to 
tell the difference between the exhilaration of wine 
and true spiritual enthusiasm. The ancient Greek or 
Roman was not sufficiently enlightened to make the 
distinction. Alcohol has been deified in. practically 
every ethnic system. So far as feeling alone is con- 
cerned there is little to choose between the frantic 
excitement of the Hindu dervish and the exaltation 
of the Christian saint. 

As has often been pointed out, mystic and emo- 
tional states are cognate and unmoral and can be 
graded only on the basis of their positive content of 
ideas. The only specific differences in emotions apart 
from their intellectual contents is in the measure of 
intensity which they exhibit and the comparative free- 
dom of expression which they are allowed. Instincts 
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are powerful or feeble, emotions are strong or weak. 
All other differentiation among them is through the 
ideas with which they are associated. In this connec- 
tion it is important to note that no religion is altogether 
devoid of intellectual content for the very simple reason 
that no human emotion is ever altogether devoid of the 
intellectual element. Every human feeling, even on 
the level of mere physical pleasure or pain, involves 
the element of intellection. Every feeling is present 
in self-consciousness and is a part of it. Hence, in 
every religious system, however elementary, there is — 
an element of thought. At the lowest point where the 
instinctive impulse which we call religious differen- 
tiates itself from the psychic complex which forms the — 
impersonal basis of our conscious life, the idea is 
already present and at work. The religious instinct © 
enters at once into the realm of mind and associates 
itself with ideas. Only thus can it manifest itself as — 
religious. 

Here, too, the work of discrimination must be — 
conducted. That religion is rightly regarded as lowest 
which remains nearest to the merely instinctive level — 


and has the fewest or weakest ideal and intellectual — 


elements in it. At the summit of classification is to © 
be placed that religion which yields the richest treasure _ 
of thought. This advance is not purely intellectual — 
but also moral, as the ascending movement of regu- P 
lative as well as interpretative ideas involves a pro- _ 


gressive refinement and exaltation of emotions which ~ 


become sentiments, animating and inspiring rational 
conduct. Tiele maintains that religious progress 
proceeds pari passu with the development of the human — 


‘For this distinction see Galloway, Principles of Religious Development, — 
pp. 111, 112. . 
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self-consciousness. Religion must keep pace with the 
widening mind which is becoming conscious of higher 
needs and always demands for them higher satisfaction. 
On all accounts it is clear that the grade and standing 
of religions must be determined in the sphere of ideas. 

But, at this point, a very important fact emerges. 
The human mind is thrust forward by inner impulses 
of which it can give no rational account. Even logic, 
which is the mind’s account of itself, is a discovery, 
mot an invention. The mind which is most highly 
cultivated and most aware of its own operations most 
clearly recognizes that feelings and impulses which 
modify or even control thinking in its self-conscious 
forms rise from unfathomed and unfathomable depths 
within. A feeling sways us which we can neither 
‘control nor describe. A thought arises within us, we 
know not how. A conviction seizes us, we know not 
why. We argue from premises we did not lay down, 
‘and we reach conclusions which we did not foresee or 
desire. Many of our most cherished convictions were 
in part made for us through our constitutional pre- 
disposition to see and accept the grounds upon which 
they rest. We cannot control absolutely either the 
forms of our experience or the impressions which that 
experience make upon our minds. We can hardly 
believe in truth at all except as we believe in something 
closely akin to inspiration in connection with this 
process which controls thought before thought, con- 
‘sciously directed, begins. Principal Fairbairn has 
‘uttered a very striking and suggestive remark when 
he speaks of religion as “the greatest of all man’s 
‘unconscious creations.” When we speak, therefore, 
of the psychology of the Biblical writers we have in 
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mind not only their explicit teachings, consciously set 
forth to persuade others, enforced by argument and 
appeal, but the more or less unconscious prepossessions 
which lie behind the thoughts which are expressed in 
the spoken word. 

These anticipatory mental processes, which are 
vague, ill-defined, but potent, universally govern our 
thinking and precondition our teaching. A prophet 
or wise man may tell us what he believes and why he 
believes it. He cannot tell why the facts or principles, 
which he urges on behalf of his views, convince him. 
He usually does not know. For to make the discovery 


which would lead to knowledge on this point involves © 


a depth of introspection of which few men are capable. 
A man is persuaded to a mental conviction which he 


holds with a thoroughly self-conscious grip by mental — 


processes of which he can give little or no account. 
These le in a region deeper than the plummet of 


ordinary self-consciousness can reach. The conviction — 


the aforesaid thinker is prepared to expound in words 
and to defend with arguments. Of the prepossession 


which entered into his process of persuasion he is — 


ordinarily unconscious, and consequently he makes no 
attempt either to explain or to justify it. Principles 
which are thus taken for granted usually may be 
classed as governing prepossessions. We seek, first, 
for such ideas or principles in the minds of the Biblical 


writers, for here we shall come closest to the original j 


source and flow of their thought and be able to know 
it for what it really is. 

We may begin with their emotional intensity. The 
Bible is marked throughout by a certain intense and 
flaming enthusiasm. ‘The varieties of thought and 
expression contained in the sacred library are psycho- 
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logically unified through the operation of this charac- 
‘teristic and pervasive medium of sacred emotion. The 
‘fire is often lambent, sometimes pent within the bones 
of the writers, but its warmth is always perceptible. 
\In so saying we have not particularly in mind those 
}portions of the Bible which might seem most directly 
‘to answer this description—the lyric outpourings of 
ithe Psalmists or “rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire”’— 
(but such unlikely documents as political annals, royal 
‘memoirs, canonical law codes, and meditations of the 
wise on problems of destiny and duty. We are not 
jat all prepared to say that the religious instinct was 
‘stronger in the Hebrews than in other races. We do 
mot believe this to be true. But it is clear that by 
‘some means the religious instinct in the case of the 
‘Biblical writers has been powerfully awakened and 
released in such freedom and fulness of expression as 
ito submerge the secular consciousness. In the minds 
sof these writers “holy unto Jehovah” was to be— 
iindeed, already was—inscribed upon the bells of the 
horses. All life was suffused with holy light and 
‘endowed with sacramental meaning. 

Wellhausen has issued a dictum to the effect that 
‘the closer one gets to the actual reality of history the 
more profane it becomes. He holds, therefore, that 
‘the Old Testament (and the principle must apply also 
‘to the New) as it has come to us is at an indefinite 
distance from its original sources, distinctly, repeat- 
,edly, and unhistorically rewritten under the influence 
of religious enthusiasm and in the interest of what he 
terms “pedantic supranaturalism.” The critical value 
of this principle may, we think, reasonably be doubted 
its suggestiveness is undeniable. The whole Scrip- 
ture is bathed in this glow of religious feeling. What 
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effect this quality may have upon historicity we need 
not stop to inquire. Its significance from the view- 
point of religion and its value as a spiritual force are 
quite beyond estimation. It makes the Bible in all its 
parts a unique instrument of religious inspiration 
because it is impossible really to come into contact with 
it without feeling the influence of this pervasive and 
dominant quality. 

Professor Davidson laments the fact that in the 
book of the Judges we have gathered together such 
crude materials, the lives and adventures of warriors 
and border chieftains and local heroes of very limited 
spiritual capacity, and surmises that if the careers of 


other and more representatively religious persons had — 


been available we should have had much more satis- 
factory views of the age and a much greater book. 
We are not so sure. The religious insight which can 
spiritualize a career like Samson’s, and in general reap 


such rich harvests from such scanty sources, is perhaps — 


worth more to us in the long run than the lives of 
saints. At any rate it exhibits the intense religiousness 
of the Bible writers who, whatever they may have 
found in their national annals, left nothing untouched 
by their intense and sacred enthusiasm. 

We need not deny or ignore the counterbalancing 


fact that the emotional warmth of the Bible writers _ 
was drawn in part from the nobility and elevation of 


their ideas, for so it must have been. None the less 


it remains true that intense feeling lay back of their _ 


ideas. It was secretly energizing in the minds which 
did the thinking. It conditioned their approach to 
truth, their entrance upon its possession, their use of 
it after they had gained possession of it. It was a 
matter of mental predisposition, of racial and _ indi- 
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vidual temperament, woven into the fiber and bred 
‘into the bone of successive generations. This intense 
emotional response to great ideas was conditioned 
‘upon a constitutional responsiveness, latent in the 
iwery blood and soul of a great race as embodied and 
rrealized in its elect leaders. No wise student would 
lpresume to give an exhaustive account of the many 
jinfluences which from the earliest days converged to 
iform the minds of Israel’s teachers. The essential 
jpoint is that these minds were formed long before they 
lbegan to think, for they longed, aspired, and felt 
lbefore they were able to see clearly what afterward 
ithey saw and uttered. They were made not only by 
iideas but for them, and when the ideas came they were 
ireceived into minds and hearts molded for their expres- 
‘sion. When the Psalmist says: “I have believed, 
therefore have I spoken,” he tells us only a part of 
|his experience. He never could have believed had he not 
|had the will to believe, and he never would have cared 
‘to believe or speak had he not been aflame with love 
‘of the thing which he had discovered. The prophet 
-and the apostle felt that they were called of God and 
formed for their work from birth and before. We 
cannot doubt it. Back of the mind is the race and 
the history which made it. Back of the discovery of 
truth is the search for truth. Back of the search for 
truth is the longing for truth. Back of the conscious 
longing for truth are the deeps of personality reaching 
down to the secret springs from which our elementary 
and irresistible impulses flow. Out of this secret 
reservoir of life came the enthusiasm which so seized 
‘the Biblical writers and so marked their work. It is 
this enthusiasm, so completely lacking in self-conscious- 
‘ness as to produce the noblest art without the thought 
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of art, which has made the Bible the world’s literary 
masterpiece. The making of it goes back of our knowl- 
edge of the most remote past. 

We may now fitly turn to more definitely doctrinal 
conceptions. The fundamental theistic idea of the Bible — 
is essential disparateness of God and matter. ‘This con- 
ception is not a definite or formal teaching. It is an 
imbedded idea, a governing prepossession, which under- 
lies and conditions the actual, consciously elaborated 
teaching. 

The foundation of this teaching is laid in the idea ~ 
of creation. Our discussion of this point is altogether — 
apart from any questions which center about the age, 
origin or authority of the creation narratives of 
Genesis. Logically (and only thus are we interested 
in it) the doctrine of creation underlies and conditions © 
all other Biblical doctrines. It is original with the © 
Old Testament in the sense that here for the first | 
time, as regards contemporary documents, the idea of — 
an absolute beginning of the universe in an act of — 
personal will is expressed and consistently developed — 
and applied. It is an idea which lies beyond the 
range of either science or philosophy and is very diffi- — 
cult either to hold or to state. 4 

In the Biblical statement certain difficulties inherent 
in languages are overcome and many pitfalls well 
known to students of science and philosophy are — 
avoided by the happy expedient of stating essential — 
truths in the language of phenomena. In this way _ 
discoveries in natural history are neither anticipated — 
nor antagonized. The Biblical statements “run around ~ 
the outermost rim ofall possible discoveries.” It is — 
this truth which the Biblical writers have made the — 
key of their doctrinal scheme. This we call teaching, - 
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truth which is aware of itself, consciously held and 
consistently enforced. But we are not now concerned 
with this doctrine save to point out that it is not 
merely a starting point—it is a point of arrival and 
long is the way that leads to it. This teaching is 
preconditioned by the conception already stated, which 
is nowhere argued but everywhere taken for granted, 
that God is in essence distinct from phenomena. The 
doctrine rests upon a pure assumption that the entire 
cosmos is a concatenated series of effects, the cause of 
which is to be sought outside the series and by the 
use of different categories. This is a very laborious 
and technical way of stating a conception which in the 
Bible is nowhere formally stated, but, rather, so com- 
pletely assimilated as not to have been consciously 
present in the writers’ minds as they wrote. The idea 
of creation is a stupendous conception, and the attain- 
‘ment of it by the Hebrews, at so early a date that no 
‘trace of any other is discoverable in their documents 
as these have come down to us, is one of the many 
marvels of their history. It is taken for granted by 
‘historical evolutionists that the Israelites must have 
passed through a period of nature worship, but if they 
did it was so early that, of the mental struggles or 
debates through which their emancipation from this 
thraldom must have been achieved, not a trace remains. 

We repeat that the doctrine of creation is a 
majestic and thrilling conception. Professor James’ 
depreciation of it in comparison with the Hindu con- 
ception of emanation was due to a confusion of the 
true Biblical doctrine with the deistic conception of 
an external and mechanical fabricator. To the Biblical 
thinkers the universe is the working as well as the 
work of God. ‘The point here, however, is not the 
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creation doctrine in general but the peculiar fact, 
already alluded to, of its foundational support. When 
one penetrates deeply into the arcana of the doctrine 
of cosmic creation he finds himself in the presence of 
a vast structure of contributing and supporting ideas, 
superficially hidden from view and yet entering struc- 
turally into that which is seen. Central among these 
is the distinction between God as Spirit and the world 
as material. This is not to be mistaken for any 
primitive ghost notion, for the ghost of spiritism is 
material, of finer structure than ordinary matter, but — 
material none the less. As a matter of fact the distinc- ~ 
tion between body and soul of current usage is not a — 
Biblical conception nor is the distinction between God — 
and the material universe based upon that contrast. 
The Biblical idea is something more than a recognition 
of the divine as spiritual or invisible. In animism and — 
polytheism of the pronounced naturistic type there is — 
a recognition of the divine as being the inner and — 
spiritual essence of material objects. Says Professor — 
Hopkins: “Many have been the vain attempts to go — 
behind the believers of Vedic hymnology and reduce © 
Indra, Agni, and Soma to terms of a purely natural- | 
istic religion. It cannot be done. Indra is neither — 
sun, lightning, nor storm; Agni is neither hearth-fire — 
nor celestial fire; Soma is neither planet nor moon. — 
Each is the transient manifestation of a spirituality — 
lying behind and extending beyond this manifestation”” — 
_ It is true that there is no such thing as a pure 
naturism in which a natural object as such is wor- 
shiped. There is, however, a relative naturism which 
to all intents and purposes is the same thing, namely, 
a conception of the divine power and the physical — 
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manifestation as one and inseparable. ‘The Biblical 
idea is that God and phenomena are essentially distinct 
and bound together only by the will of God. All 
material processes are looked upon as the expression 
of His transcendence and freedom. He is essentially 
of a different order of being. In His innermost 
essence God is altogether apart from phenomena. 
This qualifying thought is not definitely promulgated 
—it is imbedded in the doctrine of creation which is 
everywhere taught. It is, for example, made the basis 
of the crusade against idolatry in Isaiah 40 and else- 
where. Moreover, this idea, nowhere explicitly stated 
but everywhere implied, is itself conditioned by a 
prepossession which is manifestly unconscious. It has 
often been noted that, according to our way of looking 
at it, the cosmos is strangely dwarfed in the Old 
Testament cosmology and in the Bible as a whole. 
The modern mind has been greatly scandalized by the 
astronomy of the Bible which has been said to consist 
of a single verse. Whatever may be said on this 
subject in general (for there is great difference of 
opinion), it seems to be sufficiently clear that we are 
granted a geocentric and restricted view of the stellar 
universe. 

In so saying we must not forget the momentous 
religious consequences of this comparative depreciation 
of nature on the part of the Hebrew writers. It was 
due to a correlative exaltation of personality as the 
key to God and nature. The melancholy results of 
making nature the key to God and man are written 
large in the history of religion. In Babylonia, in 
Egypt, and, above all, in India, where nature has been 

llowed to dwarf man, religion has wandered in the 
a of a self-contradictory polytheism or been 
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swallowed up in the abyss of pantheism. Among the 
Hebrews alone this bondage to disappointment and 
futility was avoided. And it was avoided through this — 
prepossession for personality, and through this alone. 
Some writers hold that this interest in personality was 
itself in turn due to a preponderating ethical interest 
which led on to the interest in personality where alone — 
ethics is grounded. This is quite likely to be true, but — 
since the ethical interest was equally unconscious this — 
supposition merely pushes the mystery a step farther 

back. The fact remains that when the Babylonian and 
the Egyptian, with genuflections and prostrations, 


were worshiping the heavenly bodies, the Hebrew — 


thinkers were able to dismiss the stellar magnitudes | 
with the curt and amazing sentence—from the view- — 
point of religion the most majestic conceivable: “He — 
made the stars also.” This comparative depreciation — 
of the physical universe, this resolute clinging to per- — 
sonalism in the interpretation of the world, this use of — 
will as the key to cosmogony, this recognition of God 
as distinct from His phenomenal operations—this — 
whole fruitful tendency of thought belongs to the — 
category of unconscious prepossessions. It is thinking — 
before thought begins. a 

Another ruling idea of the Biblical writers which — 
is to be classified, like the one just discussed, as an 
unconscious prepossession is the conception of the — 
natural order as inviolate. In numberless ways the — 
Bible writers express the thought that the operations _ 
of nature are in a very real sense ordinances. In what — 
the Bible says about parents and offspring, the 
succession of seasons, the connection of seed time and 
harvest, the movements of the heavenly bodies, there 


"The clause reads literally: ‘‘The stars also.’’ See Gen. 1:16, 
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S$ very evidently expressed a deep sense of order, 
regularity, and law. The Biblical writers, universally, 
qave passed out of fairyland, where anything may 
qappen at any time and in any order, into an every- 
day land of regulated occurrences under the law of 
God. 

We have designated the Biblical conception of the 
natural order an unconscious prepossession for two 
principal reasons. The first is that the Biblical writers 
are most emphatic in regard to the regularity of nature, 
when they are most deeply absorbed in other thoughts 
—another thought perhaps we ought to say. For 
sxample, Isaiah 40:26 (compare verse 12) is a charac- 
seristically complete and beautiful expression of the 
chought of God while the idea of order is purely 
secondary and ancillary. ‘The same may be said of 
Psalm 19. In the former passage the focus of atten- 
‘ion is the thought of the incomparable majesty of 
God as seen in His control and direction of nature. 
[In the latter the central idea is the divine revelation 
chrough nature in its regular processes. In _ both 
itterances the mind of the writer is concerned primarily 
and consciously with God, not nature, and with the 
atter merely as the expression and disclosure of God. 
They describe nature as they see it, not as they think 
of it—they are thinking of God. The second reason 
s far more important. The Biblical writers uncon- 
sciously look upon the regularity of natural operations 
is furnishing a disclosure of God. ‘The ability to 
liscover God in the prosaic monotony of natural 
rocesses depends absolutely upon the imbedded idea, 
-o which no formal expression is anywhere given, the 
atent consciousness that God can thus be revealed. 
This is a very advanced idea indeed, and yet the 
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Biblical writers have so completely assimilated it that — 
they proceed silently upon the assumption of its truth. — 
They are guided by it and yet are unconscious of it. 

It is usually asserted by scientific historians of — 
religion that the discovery of the supernatural is made 
through unexpected and striking deviations from the 
observed natural order. Exceptional events awaken ~ 
the sense of a power within and above nature. The 
difficulty with this explanation, in so far as we attempt — 
to apply it to true religious progress, is that excep-— 
tional events, wonders, and portents in general have 
no educational value except to minds deeply indoc-— 
trinated with the idea of a divine significance in the 
regular order of natural events. Unrelated portents, 
to a mind superstitiously responsive to the exceptional 
and blind to the divine order, teach nothing of perma-_ 
nent value. The appetite for marvels grows by what 
it feeds on often without any true vision of the divine. | 
(See Psalm 78:19, 20; John 6:30.) When the portent 
fades the superstitious thrill to which it gives rise dies 
away. The Hebrews were taught by what they con- | 
sidered miracles (we deal with the subjective aspects — 
only), but it was because there was deeply ingrained — 
into the mental constitution of their leaders and teach-_ 
ers a sense of the divine order, the pledged regularity 
of nature’s ordinances. Their intense personalism 
introduced no element of caprice into their view of the 
world. The regular order was, to the Biblical writers, 
so fixed, enduring, unalterable, that any deviation from~ 
it involved the immediate presence and action of the 
Almighty. Hence the rarity of miracles in the Bible. 
As a wonder-book it is really not of the first class. 
Its miracles come at intervals, occur in cycles, are 
centered about great personalities and critical eras. 
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More than this, they are educative, progressive, cumu- 
lative in effect. The Bible is frankly supranaturalistic 
—it is with equal frankness naturalistic (Mark 
4:26-29). Of mere wanton wonder-mongering there is 
none within its covers. And (as we hold) uncon- 
sciously the teaching of the Bible is directed and con- 
trolled by the thought that God is revealed in the 
world which in its beautiful regularity and order is 
the expression of the divine mind. 

Still another great regulative idea of the Bible 
writers is the activity of God in history. There are 
at least four specifications here which deserve more 
than passing notice. God is looked upon as bearing a 
constant and vitally intimate relationship to the uni- 
verse at large and to all the living beings in it. The 
idea of origination passed at once, and by a perfectly 
smooth transition, into the idea of an immanental 
connection of God with the world which is sustained 
and carried forward by its Creator along the line of 
His creative purpose. Creation is a continuous process. 
It is, of course, quite true that the general notion 
of a divine participation in human affairs is no exclu- 
sive idea of the Hebrews. The kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia as well as the rulers of Egypt constantly 
affirm the presence on earth of the gods and their 
leadership and activity in the royal undertakings. The 
Greek and Roman mythology is full of instances— 
which indeed form its substance—of manifestations 
among men of the gods and of alleged instances of 
actions on their part directed toward quite mundane 
ends. But, what we have in mind is something quite 
different. And we are strongly impressed with the 
fact that this fundamental difference in method and 
outlook lies deeper than the ordinary range of self- 
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consciousness on the part of a teacher of men. ‘The 
ethnic gods are represented as participating in human 
affairs in one or both of two ways. Hither they appear 
in propria persona in human form and perform 
physical acts in which their divine powers are 
exhibited, or, they are present in the persons of rulers 
who incarnate or, strictly speaking, embody them as 
in the royal birth-fictions of Egypt. 

In the Bible the participation of God in human 
life, including such exceptional events as the very 
occasional theophanies of the Old Testament and the 
incarnate life of Christ, which is a unique event, is 
represented as occurring historically and under the 
conditions of history. That is, His activity among 
men is conditioned by the fact that it is human history 
and that the divine government, while supreme and 
paramount, is moral and spiritual, divinely self- 
limited with respect to the deputed sovereignty of the 
human will. The Biblical writers do not say this. It 
is nowhere expressly stated that God limits or condi- 
tions Himself in human history. They do not say it 
because they are not conscious of it, but they so repre- 
sent it. The career of Jesus, for example, which the 
Biblical writers affirm to be an incarnation is so 
essentially historical that we can trace in detail the 
authentic records of the human life of the Son of 
Man. The Gospels record “the toils, the energy, the ~ 
love and wrath, the defeat and triumph of the brief — 
career which changed the world.” He entered the ~ 
world through the lowly gateway of human birth; He © 
passed through all the vicissitudes of human experi- — 
ence; He submitted to death and escaped from its — 
power only through a unique, awe-inspiring exhibition © 


"See Sweet, Study of English Bible, pp. 133ff, 
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of divine power on His behalf. Men were allowed to 
“kill the Prince of life, whom God raised from the 
dead” (Acts 3:15). With this historical character of 
the incarnate life fully agree the representations we 
have in such passages as Isaiah 42:14-17 which Princi- 
pal Smith refers to as the “passion of God.” With 
this passage in which God is represented not as 
“regnant” but as “militant and agonizing,” crying 
out in the anguish of a despised and thwarted but 
undying love, compare the whole representation of the 
divine dealings with Israel from the beginning to the 
end of the record, and the meaning of the expressions 
used above will be made plain. That God is in 
history, the Hebrew writers consciously hold and 
explicitly teach. But the mode in which they appre- 
hend the divine presence among men and the way in 
which they interpret it seemingly go far deeper, even 
into the unconscious molding and prepossession which 
govern the mind in its action. 

_ The Bible has a very striking doctrine of racial 
unity. In the course of the development the idea that 
the human race in all its branches, including Israel and 
the “nations,” is one in origin, blood, and essential 
constitution undoubtedly comes to explicit expression. 
When Paul says (Acts 17:26) that God “made of one 
every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth,” and when the author of the Apocalypse echoes 
the same idea when he speaks of the redeemed as being 
“of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation,” 
these teachers were undoubtedly voicing a clear and 
conscious conviction which had been taught them and 
learned by them. These expressions, therefore, repre- 
“sent the final outcome of a long historical unfolding. 
But, as to the origin of the idea we are by no means 
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so clear. In fact, it is a very complex question. Taking 
the Old Testament documents as they stand and 
making no attempt to sift them critically, we find that 
while the fact of one original and essential human 
stock is everywhere taken for granted, and implicated 
in terminology, narrative, and doctrine, it is nowhere 
explicitly and formally stated. The human race back 
of the human races is a primary Old Testament datum. 
The unity of the human race is “implied in the accounts 
of the Creation, the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel, 
and in the genealogies of Genesis.” The idea of 
racial unity is deeply involved in the Biblical teaching 
about sin and redemption in both Testaments. But 
everywhere, except in Paul’s speech and in the words of 
the Apocalypse, it is presented by implication only. 
Here is a most amazing situation. The Biblical writers 
have hit upon a great idea which has become inter- 
woven with their thinking so intimately that they do 
not, until the latest generation, seem to think of it in 
the way of fixed or voluntary attention at all. They 
take it for granted. Moreover, we are quite safe in 
. asserting that the conception of racial unity is not only 
a great idea, it is also a great truth—the first and 
greatest of all truths with respect to man himself. 
How did these early writers get the idea which they 
so implicitly accept? The hypothesis of revelation 
which would be a great relief to us at this moment is 
forbidden by the limits of our subject. We are also 
forbidden to find in the stories, genealogies, and doc- 
trmes of Scripture anything like anthropological 
science. All we can count upon here, if we ask for — 
common consent, are myths, family and tribal tradi- q 


*W. F. Adeney, Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III, p. 226. See 
Davidson, Old Testament Theology, pp. 217ff. 
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ions, doctrinal interpretations, more or less developed. 
The strange fact is that on a basis so insecure and 
inscientific the Biblical writers have reached so impor- 
ant a truth, apparently without striving or conscious 
‘fort. And the earliest Biblical writers have attained 
ruth not only with respect to the main idea of racial 
nity but also in many details of inter-racial connec- 
ion. In the tenth chapter of Genesis, for example, 
ve find material not to be despised by the most 
idvanced investigator.” The idea controls their doc- 
rinal construction and is historically in advance of 
ull but the most modern scientific thought. 

This is the more remarkable when we connect the 
ntensely particularistic race consciousness of the 
Hebrews with the powerful general tendency of the 
yuman races each to find a separate origin for itself 
n a mythical divine or semi-divine ancestor. The 
Hebrews based their unique relationship to God not 
rpon creation, in which all nations were included, but 
xpon the redemptive covenant in which they were 
separated from the nations (Mal. 2:10, especially 
ast words.) But the race at large was looked upon 
4s outside the control of God in Providence or the 
jlan of God in Redemption. We are not attempting 
1ere to solve problems in the psychology of the Biblical 
writers; it is privilege enough to point some of them 
yut. But, surely, it is a remarkable and significant 
‘act that when the Biblical writers began to compose 
heir annals and to formulate their convictions they 
vere under the dominion of a sense of racial unity so 
strong that their belief is not open to question and 
does not even call for formal expression. This, 
0, must be counted among their unconscious 


prepossessions. 


Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume, p. 79. 
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And this suggests immediately another striking 
Scriptural idea, namely, the natural capacity of man | 
to know God. Every word in this statement has been ~ 
very carefully chosen and demands thoughtful atten- 4 
tion. It has nothing to do with questions of revelation — 
or inspiration, except as it involves the capacity of man — 
as such to know God as God makes Himself known. 
The possibility of exceptional enlightenment, such as is © 
involved in revelation or inspiration, implies as its basis 
a natural capacity to receive the knowledge of God. © 
The presence of a natural capacity, the operation of a — 
concreated faculty of apprehension through which God — 
may be known, is everywhere implied in what the Bible ~ 
teaches about God and spiritual knowledge. Its entire ~ 
doctrine of God is addressed to men everywhere in the 
confidence that they can understand and receive it. © 
The notion which has recently become current that — 
Christianity was an esoteric doctrine promulgated only © 
to the initiated sounds very modern and scientific but © 
is undoubted nonsense. Against it is the whole drive ~ 
of the consistent Biblical view that man is responsible — 
for his lack of spiritual knowledge because he can know ~ 
God if he will. Imagine Paul framing an indictment — 
against heathenism on the ground that it has wilfully — 
closed its eyes in the face of a world-wide natural 
revelation of God (Rom. 1:18-21), and at the same — 
time acting as high priest of a cult to participation — 
in which the initiated alone could be admitted. The 
point, however, as regards the present discussion, is — 
that this idea of an innate human capacity to know | 
God rarely if ever comes to overt expression. The — 
words of Elihu (Job 82:8) might be alleged in con- 
tradiction to this, but the context seems to show that 
the fact of inspiration is emphasized rather than the 
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sapacity which is rather implied. The same may be 
aid with reference to another implied exception found 
n Proverbs 20:27. 

As Professor Davidson aptly puts it: “The exist- 
ynce of God is not a doctrine of Scripture in the 
ense that Scripture directly teaches it. It is assumed 
here as a fact, and as an element in the thought of all 
men; as connate with man. If there be men who deny 
t, or do not know it, it is because by a long course 
»f wilful wickedness they have banished the knowledge 
‘rom their minds, and their state is not so much miser- 
uble as criminal.’”” The point herein emphasized is, 
»f course, the fact urged above, that the Biblical 
vriters take for granted the inherent capacity of the 
1uman race to know God as He has made Himself 
snown. It would be a very simple matter to refer 
his presupposition to the naivete of primitive thought 
vhich unthinkingly accepts knowledge of God along 
vith its other traditional lore. But it would be 
-xtremely unsafe to attribute merely traditional notions, 
vhich involve unthinking conformity to current usage, 
0 the Biblical writers on any subject. Here it would 
ye especially dangerous because of the emphasis laid 
xy them generally upon the conditions and principles 
of spiritual knowledge, their clear-cut recognition of 
he nature and cause of spiritual] ignorance, and above 
ill their emphatic insistence upon the superior position 
of Israel with reference to the knowledge of God. 
[hey are far beyond the undisturbed innocence of a 
wrimitive belief in the universal knowledge of God. 
We have again a distinctive psychological factor in the 
structure of the Bible, a constitutional mental trait, 
oF possibly it might be more correct to say, a truth so 
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thoroughly assimilated as to have become indistinguish- 
able from an unconscious prepossession. At any rate, 


the idea is there, and as an unconscious and effective | 


prepossession which supplies motive power both to the 
warnings and appeals of the Biblical writers. 

We have but one more instance to review in this 
connection, but it is a particularly interesting one. 
The unique religious history of Israel was due, 
humanly speaking, to that unique succession of reli- 
gious teachers, the prophets. Whatever may be said 


as to the origin and development of the prophetic — 


order, that this order made Israel and Israel’s history 
in a spiritual sense is beyond question. But if we ask: 


What made the prophetic order? the answer is by no — 


means unanimous. ‘The broader import of this ques- 
tion we are forbidden to canvass, but one important 


psychological fact, which secondarily at least condi- © 
tioned the rise and progress of an order like the © 
prophets, comes within the scope of our inquiry. We — 
refer to the tacit and unconscious acceptance of the ~ 
right of an individual to speak on behalf of God and © 
with an authority to which the people as a whole were © 
bound to listen. This does not mean that the prophets — 
were popular heroes and always listened to with — 


delight. The contrary we know to be true. But there 


was a recognized place among the Hebrews for | 
individualism in thought and speech. A universally — 
acknowledged prophet was never the victim of perse- — 
cution. The prophetic martyrs died under accusation — 
of using forged credentials. With every qualification — 
allowed, the large place in Hebrew and Christian — 
religious circles allowed to individual leaders is suffi- — 


ciently striking. It assuredly involved most momen- 


tous consequences. The remark attributed to Moses — 
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response to Joshua’s complaint against Eldad and 
edad (Num. 11:26-80) expresses the ruling con- 
ption of the prophetic office. Moses says: “Art 
ou jealous for my sake? would that all Jehovah’s 
‘ople were prophets, that Jehovah would put his Spirit 
von them!” This noble utterance involves the idea 
at ordination to prophetic dignity belongs to Jehovah 
pne according to the secret counsel of His own will, 
it according to a prescribed order or canonical 
schanism. ‘The prophet is singularly set apart by 
¢ immediate touch of a divine grace. It also involves 
‘most thoroughgoing democracy of sentiment inas- 
uch as it plainly implies that any member of the 
mmunity might become the recipient of this grace 
1d the organ of God’s Spirit and word. If all 
shovah’s people might be prophets, then any one of 
em might be a prophet. The sovereign touch of 
vine ordination and that alone would make the 
ymmonest man in the ranks of Israel the mouthpiece 
' God and the recognized peer of the great law- 
ver himself. ‘These are the explicit ideas conveyed 
7 the reply to Joshua. 

There is another idea involved in the utterance 
hich is not at all explicit or, so far as we can 
nudge, consciously in the mind of the speaker. It is, 
scording to our familiar phrase, an unconscious and 
mtrolling prepossession. It is that an individual 
1ay be selected and ordained to speak for God. 
‘ominally this is true in any community where a 
‘ise-man is consulted in matters of policy, but in 
ractice the wise-man almost invariably voices the 
4ll of the community. Vow populi, vow dei is the 
ito of strong communities everywhere. When a 

n can openly express the wish that all the people 
3 


\ 
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of Jehovah might be prophets, he has traveled far 
from the solidarity which marks the ordinary ancient 
community. He has a view of things different from 
the ordinary religious society, even in modern times, 
for even here individualism is apt to be subordinated 
to the will of the majority. Israel’s history was 
punctuated by the appearance of great decisive indi- 
viduals. Modern criticism has too often been blind 
to this fact and has weakened itself by a tendency to 
reduce great individuals to committees, syndicates, and 
associated ciphers which together are supposed to 
make great sums. This process does not fit the facts. 
When it is carried to the limit and beyond, it still 
remains true that Israel’s religious history stands as 
the record of great names, great men, great crises, 
great “building eras in religion.” Look at a few 
contrasts. In the long history of religion in Assyria 
and Babylonia not one single name of an individual 
falls to be mentioned as having contributed in a con- 
spicuous way to religious advance and uplift. In 
Persia, or ancient Iran, one name stands out; in Egypt, 
one; in Arabia, one; in India, two. In Israel—how 
many? Time fails us to record, as it failed the author 
of Hebrews when he undertook to call the roll of the 
heroes of faith. This can only mean that there was in 
Israel a wider play for individual religious initiative, 
for great and dominating personalities, than elsewhere. 

It is impossible to refuse some credit to the com- 
munity as a whole for this free spirit and loyalty to 
the living word of Jehovah. The Old Testament is 
neither the pamphlets of a triumphant faction nor 
altogether the dying bequests of gibbeted martyrs. It 
voices also the hopes and convictions of multitudes of 
faithful men and women among the people. The New 
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Testament also is the work of chosen individuals—the 
Master Himself supreme among them—but it has 
behind it a united Christian church. The noble catho- 
licity of the canonical Scriptures, in both covenants, 
goes to the credit of the Jewish-Christian communities 
at large. It would be very difficult, even to-day, 
indeed, to form a committee with power to act in the 
selection and rejection of books who would be as broad- 
minded in allowing freedom to individuality in teach- 
ing as the men who gave us our Bible. We have 
hinted at the momentous consequences to religion of 
this individualism which made room for the prophets. 
It allowed the individual an authoritative voice above 
the local community. In many cases the group senti- 
ment was dominated and controlled by the voice and 
judgment of an individual. The single individual or 
the spiritual minority was allowed a voice against the 
national leaders. The prophet rebuked priest and 
king and in familiar recorded instances was heard and 
obeyed. The individual was given a voice above 
national institutions. Prophets were allowed to bring 
messages which profoundly modified the popular atti- 
tude toward ritual and sacrifice. ‘The individual was 
given a voice against the nation at large. Jeremiah’s 
career in the espousal of a course which seemed as 
absolutely unpatriotic as it was unpopular was troubled 
enough, but in any other community than Israel it 
would have been impossible. It was of the genius of 
Israel that a man like Paul should separate himself 
from the community and endeavor to lead the whole 
nation in a new way. Through the working out of 
this principle Israel’s religion was given freedom and 
movement in a growing organism of truth, continuity 
as each great leader took up the message of his pre- 
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decessor, and progress as each carried the work for- 
ward to a new stage of fulfilment and realization. 
Jesus spoke in the true prophetic spirit when He said: 
“Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil” 
(Matt. 5:17). The spiritual history of Israel is the 
history of the prophet and his work. The prophetic 
office and work was made possible, psychologically 
speaking, by an instinct for individualism, an unrea- 
soned and unconscious catholicity of mind, surprisingly 
strong in communities marked by such racial and 
temperamental solidarity as the Jewish and Christian 
bodies which gave us the Bible. 

Here we must make an end. We have not been 
studying Biblical Psychology but the psychology of 
the Biblical writers, and that only in the most general 
and synoptic way. A vast field lies before us here, 
almost unexplored. It is sincerely hoped that these 
suggestions may interest some others in the same line 
of thought. It is a matter not merely of curious 
antiquarian interest, but great and hitherto unsus- 
pected issues are involved in studies which show the 
minds of these writers in action. Have we not, 
already, a suggestion in the fact that the Bible writers 
were governed in their conscious thinking by uncon- 
scious prepossessions, in the fact that they were pro- 
duced by a historical movement which they did not 
inaugurate or control, though they did contribute to 
it, a closer tie between historical Providence and 
inspiration than we have yet suspected? Is not inspira- 
tion a vaster and more far-reaching fact than we have 
yet suspected? And, lastly, since so great an intel- 
lectual product as the Bible could scarcely have been 
the outcome of an unintelligent process, are we not 
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compelled to look for the vaster mind behind the minds 
of the prophets and teachers who made the Bible? At 
any rate, one who knew them passing well said of 
_ them: “No prophecy ever came by the will of man: 
but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit” (2 Pet. 1:21). We have pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated by our instances the first half of this 
sentence—are we not carried a long way toward a firm 
conviction of the truthfulness of the latter part also? 


New Yorx. 


THE PERSON AND THE ORDER 


By Roserr E. Spzer, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 


Our present fashion of thinking is to set the individual 
down in a much humbler place than he used to occupy. 
There was a time when men thought of themselves as 
the creators rather than the creatures of life and 
progress. The great man believed, and the small man 
believed with him, that he was making history. It was 
not human society and its forces which determined 
the achievements, and unknown to themselves, the very 
ambitions of men, molding the individuals who 
imagined that they were molding it, but it was these 
individuals who created conditions, formed the forces — 
of human life, and did of their own unordered wills 
the things which men wrote down as the history of 
mankind. This habit of thought has passed by. Men 
think less loftily of themselves. Our current philoso- 
phies look upon man as a pushed being. The creative 
life of the world is the great and real energy. What 
happens to the world and what men do comes not out 
of individual will and initiative, but. from general 
social tendency, from the upward push of the world’s 
organic life. 

In our evangelical Christian experience this new 
view has restored to us a clear New Testament prin- 
ciple and made prayer and the other great realities of — 
the Christian life infinitely more vital and powerful 
_ by basing them on the corporate fact rather than upon 
the mere individual aspiration. The New Testament 


delights to conceive of prayer not only as a simple 
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personal experience in which a human heart breaks 
away from its associations and goes alone into God, 
but as a movement of mankind Godward, in which 
the individual is as a priest pressed forward in behalf 
of his brethren, leading them and yet leading only 
because they are all urging him on, if not by their 
own wish, at least by their want. Our Lord’s thought 
of prayer was thus social and corporate. Say: “Our 
Father.” “If ye [not thou] abide in me, and my 
words abide in you [not thee], ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I.” 
“If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” 
And the same thought of corporate or socialized Chris- 
tian experience recurs repeatedly. “But we all, with 
unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 
“Be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth.” “Till 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ: * *  * from whom all the body fitly 
framed and knit together through that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the working in due 
measure of each several part, maketh the increase of 
the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 

And in what we speak of as secular life the same 
principle of collective achievement is thought of as the 
rational principle displacing the old idea of the sig- 
nificance of the individual. We see the great explorer 
and pioneer now as simply the crest of a wave which 
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they did not draw, by which instead they were them- 
selves pushed on. Each of them merely carried forward 
a tidal process which long preceded them, which 
accounted for their temper and idea. If they had not 
found what they found, the next row of men would 
have found it. Many of them we can see realized this 
and hurried forward in order to do first what they 
knew the onward movement of the human spirit was 
bent on doing anyway. And this seems to be the fact 
not only in geographical discovery but also in invention 
and in the winning of new truth. The man who finds 
and whom the world hails as the inventor often did 
nothing more than make the one last possible con- 
tribution, other unknown men having made all the 
rest, or he was pushed forward in spite of himself 
into saying what he hardly knew but what turned out 
to be the divine word of a new day. The pseudo- 
discoverer, the spurious prophets, are men who have 
got a glimpse of this fact and who have run without 
being sent of God or their fellows. 

Our shame for such as these combines with our own 
conscious self distrust to strengthen our, attachment 
to the current depreciation of the individual. We see 
clearly that we and other men are the products of 
forces, situations, atmospheres. We accept the whole 
unfavorable side of the doctrine of heredity, both for 
the individual and for the nation. Our social inheri- 
tance, we say, binds us absolutely. ‘We can’t do what 
we could do if we were not creatures of these forces 
and determined elements of an order. And society 
itself accepts its limitations and regards as inevitable 
evils from which it would gladly be free if only it 
could free itself. But how can it do so? The power 
necessary for its renovation, the individuals who must 
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uplift it, can come only from its own body and are 
themselves determined by it. 

It is easy to see that such tendencies of thought, 
however necessary to correct and enlarge other ways 
of thinking, carry us much too far and narrow our 
life in a new interest. They give us in their principle 
of a creative life underlying all society no sufficient 
compensation for the idea of an ever free ingress of 


God into humanity through persons who open them- 


selves to Him and are given by Him a distinctly new 
energy, not coming up out of the order but coming 
down into the order from God. Their emphasis on 
the social order as against the individual threatens to 
cost us too dear, and it threatens also to land us in 
unreality. For there is no real issue between the 
individual and society, or between Christianity in its 
traditional form and the social movement. The only 
real issue is between the personal and impersonal inter- 
pretation of society, as to whether we think of society, 
of the human order, as a force and end by itself or 
as made up of persons for whom and through whom 
alone it functions. Are not the tendencies and propul- 
sions of society merely the tendencies and propulsions 
of persons? 

Society operates through ideas, institutions, tradi- 
tions, streams of moral tendency. And yet all these 
are only personal functionings. Ideas exist and oper- 
ate only through the minds of persons. The social 
institutionalist who depreciates the significance of the 
individual and seeks to operate through processes is 
himself a person and is seeking to convince other 
persons in order to direct personal activity. The 
agencies for affecting public opinion which our day has 
devised and which are operated so adroitly and insidi- 
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ously are carried on by persons and upon persons. 
Without losing any of the gain which the modern 
social view has brought to us we must return with it 
to the other principle and see in the individual person 
a larger and deeper significance and realize that he 
has greater functions and correlations than we had 
known before. The new thought of the organic human 
order ought to enlarge our idea of the meaning and 
value of persons. 

In two articles which appeared simultaneously in 
The Bible Magazine for April, 1914, there were 
comments on this new sense of the meaning of the 
individual and of the necessity of our placing a 
personal construction upon the idea of the social order. 
One was: 

Something happened in the first century which changed the 
whole history of the world. I say “something” happened, for, 
after all, it is events and the advent of personalities which alter 
the current of history. I am not the man to disparage the influence 
of ideas. Ideas are my stock in trade. Nothing is more interesting 
than to see how ideas, conceived by some great thinker, slowly 
trickle down from the few into the minds of the many until they 


become a part of life and sometimes decide the fate of nations 
and ages. 

But this process is generally very slow. The sharp turning 
points of history are due to another cause, great events, and the 
rise of great personalities. Indeed, the influential ideas themselves, 
although there is, of course, a long story back of them, got their 
start in some great personality like Aristotle, Kant, or Darwin. 
Illustrations of this truth abound on every hand, and it is now 
generally recognized by the philosophic historians of to-day.’ 


The writer of the other article said: 


Carlyle comments: “This response of Luther marks the very 
greatest moment in the modern history of man, the point indeed 
from which the whole subsequent history of civilization takes its 
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rise; England and its Parliament, America and its vast work these 
centuries, Europe and its work everywhere at present—the germ 
of it all lay there. Had Luther in that moment answered other, it 


had all been otherwise.” * * * 
Writes a great thinker: “It is not so much by ideas as by 
personalities that God sets the world forward.” In the case of 


such an epoch-maker as Luther, mankind naturally turns with 
the keenest interest to study his personality. * * * Says 
Dr. Dorner: “The personality of Luther is one of those great 
historical figures in which whole nations recognize their type.” 
Coleridge calls him ‘‘the greatest personality since the days of the 
apostles.” And Eucken, in his recent Nobel prize volume, The 
Problem of Life, pays him this remarkable tribute: “The renova- 
tion of debased religion could only triumph if a sovereign per- 
sonality appeared, powerful enough to penetrate the root of the 
issues and courageous enough to attack an existing order made 
inviolable by the faith of mankind. Such a personality appeared 
in Luther; all the spiritual currents that swept through the 
Reformation became flesh and blood in him; his masterful and 
concrete grasp of things filled the whole movement with glowing 
life and irresistible attraction.” 


We shall make a great mistake and the world will 
miss the very power which it is needing if we go into 
bondage to social forces or to an impersonal order and 
miss the truth of the incarnation. Even Christ came 
out of a racial past and in the fulness of time, after 
the development by which God prepared for Him, but 
He came as a new person and the Gospel is nothing 
but His offer of an ever-recurrent incarnation, of a 
ceaseless giving of God in new personality. The need 
of our new age is simply this: New life from the 
New Man mediated into society through new men. 
“The mightiest civilizing agencies are persons,” said 
Principal Fairbairn, ‘“‘and the mightiest civilizing per- 
sons are Christian men.” ‘This is precisely what our 
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socialized Christian thought to-day requires to save it 
from impotence. Instead of attempting to deper- 
sonalize charity and philanthropy, and, either ignoring 
Christ altogether or reducing Him to a mere ethical 
or pedagogical value and then condemning itself to 
meet with static and fixed forces an ever-increasing 
task, it needs the fresh energies and incursions of God 
which can come in only through vital personality and, 
above all, the personality of Christ. Any order which 
is ever to be recognizable as the Kingdom of God 
must be personalized by Jesus Christ. 

Christ’s own method of regenerating the human 
order was intensely personal. No one ever thought 
more socially than Christ. Radical reformers to-day 
are fond of claiming Him as one of them and the 
greatest revolutionary of them all. But as a matter 
of fact His method of work was almost exclusively 
personal. He threw out His great recreative ideas, but 
He dealt with individual men and women. Hiais life 
was a story, not of great social movement or general 
agitation, but of personal incident, of conversations 
with single men and women whom He spent His time 
helping and teaching. And, what is more significant 
than the method which He used, we have to note the 
fact of His own personality. He Himself was His 
method, His agency. ‘“I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life.” The social idea of God or of a new 
human order would have been impotent to uplift the 
world. It was God personally concreted in the Incar- 
nation and the new society illustrated and accomplished 
in the loving brotherhood of a definite body of disciples 
which alone began the recreating and redeeming 
process. And what the process required for its origin 
it requires for its continuance. 
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The mightiest historic figure, after Christ, Saint 
Paul, illustrated in himself and in his method of action 
the same personal principle. We see in his work a 
singular neglect of miracle and philanthropy. He 
met his human obligations of charity and social help- 
fulness, and no man ever held a higher doctrine of the 
organic and corporate nature of society, but he cer- 
tainly did not: project his mission on the basis of 
present-day socialized, that is, impersonal, policy. He 
made the most penetrating and enduring impact upon 
life of any man who has ever lived, but he did it in 
the most vividly personal way and by the most concrete 
and individual interests. He saw clearly the signifi- 
cance of association even if he knew nothing of the 
word “environment,” but the essentially personal char- 
acter of life was so obvious to him that he knew God 
could make of any man anywhere a new creature, and 
such a new creation of individual men by God in Christ 
he conceived to be the fundamental method of social 
advance. 

And any attempt to lose the person in the mass, 
the pull of the one in the push of the many, must fail 
because it is not the way of life. All the great 
religions started with great personalities. What the 
personalities drew from the ground swell of tendency 
on which they arose was less than they gave of influ- 
ence and leadership. Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Mohammed, were children of one day, but the day 
after was different and it rightly called them father. 
The great tendencies themselves date from men. We 
can name the personalities to which these tendencies 
run back. ‘The history of philosophy itself is the 
most biographical of all history. The story of ideas 
is the story of thinking men. And even our current 
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depreciation of persons and exaltation of forces and. 
institutions gather around leaders and are organized by 
them so as to control people. 

If this general view is correct, and it is so correct 
that it would be commonplace except for ephemeral 
twists of thought, we ought to work with it. We ought 
frankly and definitely to act under the principle that 
the supreme need of the world now as always is the 
power of the living personal Christ entering society 
through redeemed and regenerated men. Socialized 
tendencies are mere delusions if they are not sustained 
by an adequate body of such men. A few years 
ago we saw the Chinese Empire caught in the tidal 
swing of such tendencies. The world watched with 
amazement the colossal landslide of a nation. But 
within a few months the movement ceased. The 
tendency dissipated and what looked like a national 
reformation broke up in chaos. Why? ‘The men who 
were in it knew. “The trouble is,” wrote one of them 
out of the very center of it, “that we do not have the 
men of character and self-sacrifice to carry it through. 
And mere education will not give them to us. All 
around us here in Peking are men who have been edu- 
cated in the great universities of England and America 
and I have seen these men go down like chaff before 
the wind of success or of temptation. We must have 
men with Christ in them.” It is not so much move- 
ments that will bring men into the Kingdom of God 
as it is men who are to carry the Kingdom of God into 
the movement of the world. Biologically we know 
nothing of life apart from a life. And in social biology 
there is no life apart from the Life functioning in lives. 

The early Christian movement which spread 
through Roman society and ultimately transformed it 
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rested at the outset upon men who met and were re- 
quired to meet one great personal qualification. They 
were men who had personally associated with Christ 
or who could testify to a truth which was a matter of 
living personal experience. Undoubtedly the move- 
ment carried with it many men to whom it was just 
a movement and who themselves had no personal share 
in the supernatural, personal force of Christianity, but 
to the extent that such elements prevailed the move- 
ment lost power and changed its character. The real 
core of it all was in men who possessed a newness of 
life, in whom a recreative force had produced new 
biological energy, through whose lives the life of 
God was laid upon the world. 

The immediate social point of contact for such lives 
as these in the beginning and now is in the family. It 
is curious that in so much of the current teaching 
about a better social order the fundamental social in- 
stitution, the family, is so wofully slighted. The home 
is our most social and at the same time most personal 
institution. Perhaps it is just on this account that it is 
so slighted. It challenges so directly and so merci- 
lessly all our social theories. It is more comfortable 

_ to pass it by. But to those who believe that the social 
- incarnation can only be effected, as the historic Incar- 
nation was, by the advent of Life in the midst of 
- lives, it is a reassurance to think of the family as an 
ever present opportunity and appeal. 

We need to realize more clearly that both in and 
out of the family our supreme duty is the duty of 
personal Christian relationships. Unawed and un- 
frightened by the domination of social climates or 
drifts we are free to act in life as persons upon persons, 
not bound by any determinism which conflicts with 
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God’s will and which God’s life in Christ cannot dis- 
solve. However we may define our ends, whether in 
terms of individuals or in terms of society, there must 
be one central method. It does not conflict with any 
other method but it must underlie all others. As Dr. 
Trumbull used to say: “Appeal to the individual is 
the hopeful way of winning the race to Christ.” This 
is the direct method of social consolidation. Whether 
in politics or in society, as a young Southern seer 
declared: ‘Sectional lines are best erased by the feet 
of those who cross. them.” 

And after all, is this not the only method? The 
Kingdom of God, the new social order which we seek, 
is not a thing separable from humanity. It is the 
association of persons in the family of God, a unity of 
lives made one by the intercommunication of the life 
of God. Look at the picture of it in the Apocalypse. 
What could be more intensely and socially personal, 
less impersonally social? The New City is a person 
in John’s vision, a bride adorned for her husband. Its 
gates are personal, bearing the names of the children 
of Jacob, and the foundations stood in men even in 
the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. The 
city had no institutions in it, not even a church, for 
the very Person of God is its temple, and it needs no 
sun, for a Soul lights it, and the lamp thereof is the 
Lamb. At the beginning and the end of the order, in 
the Bible view, a Person stands, and of the order itself 
one has said in a certain place: “For in him were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all things have 
been created through him, and unto him; and he is 
before all things, and in him all things consist.” 
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Is 1r animal, mineral or vegetable? These pursuing 
questions of a childhood game were always the first firm 
steps toward the gaining of a knowledge of the nature 
of that which was to be guessed. As such, they illus- 
trate the true method of approach toward a successful 
solution of most of our perplexing problems. They 
recognize that classification is a primary necessity ; 
and this is, in reality, one of the axioms of science. 
Every scientific worker first determines whether that 
with which he is expected to deal belongs to the realm of 
chemistry, physics or biology. Each of these depart- 
ments has its clearly defined province and its govern- 
ing laws. Successful work in any one of them depends 
upon a knowledge of the nature of that with which 
one deals and the laws governing its operation; 
unsuccessful work can almost always be traced either 
to a lack of knowledge or a failure to obey the laws 
of operation. 
Would not the adoption of this same method of 
procedure go a long way toward helping to solve 
some of the most pressing problems of the church of 
_ Jesus Christ? It certainly will do no harm to try to 
- clarify our minds upon the question of how to classify 
the church. What is the nature of the church, and to 
_ what kingdom does it belong? In other words, is the 
church an organization, or an organism? At first 
thought this question may sound like a fastidious, 
| : hair-splitting attempt to establish a distinction without 
: 59 
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a real difference; but underneath the surface it involves | 
a principle which is far-reaching and vital. 

The most obvious answer is: “Of course the church 
is an organization.” The present age, secular and 
religious, can think in no other terms, for organization 
is the word that spells success in any line of activity 
and endeavor. ‘To the one who is attempting to 
classify the church, this means that it must be con- 
ceived of in the terms of physics. A discriminating 
study of the methods for the establishing, enlargement, 
and perpetuation of the church in vogue during the 
last twenty-five years shows this to have been indeed 
the prevailing conception. This is why a minister 
who is one of the most successful organizers in the 
church, when he goes to bring a message to the young 
men preparing themselves for the ministry in Yale 
Divinity School, takes for the title of his lectures: 
The Building of the Church. Building is a mechanical 
conception and falls within the realm of a problem 
in physics. For such tasks we need engineers far 
more than we need prophets and evangelists. And no 
one can look in upon a group of ministers to-day, or 
study the nature of the demands made upon them, 
without perceiving instantly that they are being trans- 
formed into efficiency engineers. If this conception 
be the true one, the minister above referred to is 
perfectly consistent when he says: “The crowning 
and crucial work of the minister is not conversion, but 
church building. A man who does nothing but convert 
is an evangelist, and should not be trusted with a 
church. His work is of value, but it is easily over- 
estimated. He deserves a high place but not the 
highest. Converting men amounts to little; they have 
to be converted so many times.” 
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If conversion has to be done over so many times, 
and it amounts to little, this is because it has degen- 
erated into a psychological phenomenon, and _ has 
ceased to be the biological phenomenon which Jesus 
indicates when He says to Nicodemus it is being 
“born again.” There is a profound and radical differ- 
ence between these two conceptions, and the difference 
is more than theoretical. It deserves our consideration. 

To Jesus this very distinction was of fundamental 
importance. Again and again He raises it in first one 
form and then another, but the answer is always the 
same. His clear-thinking mind asks: “Unto what 
is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall I 
liken it? It is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took and cast into his own garden; and it grew.” 
In another place He says: “So is the kingdom of God, 
as if a man should cast seed upon the earth; * * * 
and the seed should spring up and grow.” Sayings and 
parables crowd about to be used in illustration of this 
truth, but they are all so familiar, now that the question 
has been raised, that quotation is unnecessary. When- 

~ ever Jesus does raise this question, however, His analogy 
is always biological. The significance of the consistent, 
and persistent, use of this analogy by Jesus becomes 
more impressive when we call to mind that Jesus was 
a carpenter, and His father before Him. How natural 
it would have been, how inevitable, for His alert mind 
‘to draw from this most illuminating and familiar 
field (which Paul found so fruitful) His most striking 
illustrations. But Jesus deliberately avoids it because 
it is mechanical in its character and therefore does 
not adequately represent the principle involved. If 
some twentieth century Drummond would only develop 
this conception of Jesus into a new practical working 
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proposition he would confer a lasting benefit upon 
the church. 

When we turn from Jesus to Paul we expect to 
find ourselves in the midst of most contradictory posi- 
tions. Yet, while Paul does often employ the figures 
of the mechanical conception of building, it still remains 
true that when he is at his best he instinctively moves 
over into the realm of the biological. Nowhere is this 
more clearly illustrated than when he works out his 
most masterly description of the church as the “body 
of Christ,” of which Christ is the “head” and Chris- 
tians are the members, “fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth.” 
While different in form, this conception is as strik- 
ingly biological as the one of the “vine and the 
branches” which Jesus uses. The full import of this 
conception has never been realized by the church. It 
would furnish a magnificent theme, in the hands of the 
right person, for a series of Yale Lectures on The 
Church. 

And yet we are not convinced by the allusions to 
Jesus and Paul that the conception of the church as an 
organism is vital. ‘The only scientific way to ascertain 
the true nature of the church is to trace out just what 
its actual history and development down through the 
centuries reveal it to be. There are two distinct 
lines along which this investigation should be carried: 
The thought-life of the church, and its life as an 
institution. 

Concerning the thought-life of the church, which 
has crystallized itself into theology, we need not con- 
cern ourselves much, for the consensus of opinion at 
this point is almost unanimous. Dr. Allen writes on 
The Continuity of Christian Thought, and Professor 
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Harnack does, in his great work on the History of 
Doctrine, what every modern church historian does— 
traces throughout the centuries the vital growth of 
Christian thought. In other words, “the seed was cast 
into the ground and it grew.” History is simply the 
story of how it grew. 

When we turn to the study of the church as an 
institution, we find just what the biologist finds in his 
realm, a life distinct from and yet underlying and 
interpenetrating the institution. A life greater than 
the organization, which has repeatedly forced the 
organization to change its form. This characteristic 
fact reveals itself at every epochal period of the 
history of the church. Let us hastily glance at a few 
of these periods. 

The Apostolic Age had no more than begun when 
the Jewish Christians took it upon themselves to decide 
the character of that early organization, and who should 
be allowed to become its apostles. They solemnly 
selected Matthias to succeed Judas, and if they had had 
their way only those who were circumcised would have 
been admitted within its circle. Had they had their 
way Paul would have been excluded also, and the 
church would have lost its two most valuable factors. 
For Paul becomes the greatest of the apostles, and 
the Gentile Christians become the life of the organiza- 
tion. Later Ambrose of Milan, after his victory over 

_ Emperor Theodocius, takes it upon himself to establish 
_ the true ecclesiastical imperium. No sooner, however, 
_ does he begin to congratulate himself upon the success 
of his project than Montanism begins to assert itself 
~ and claim its independence. It emphasized the primary 
: gift of the Paraclete, and maintained that all advance- 
_ ment to better things was brought about by the real 
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Vicar of the Lord, the Holy Ghost, and not by the 
Vicar of Rome. 

When at last the church succeeds in gaining her 
absolute supremacy over things temporal and spiritual, 
so that all life becomes dependent upon one’s relation 
to the organization, it looks as though the organization 
idea, in spite of everything, has at last won. It is at 
this dark moment that Medieval mysticism appears, 
and never wearies in its insistence that spiritual results 
can be attained only by inward spiritual processes. 
The next attack upon this principle is made by the 
organization when it decides to segregate this spiritual 
life and shut it up in monasteries. Then at least it 
will be able to control and direct its influence and 
operation. But here also it fails, for the life of the 
spirit has such vitality that the dark and gloomy walls 
of the monasteries do not stifle it. In this environ- 
ment, even, it not only survives but germinates and 
breaks forth into an uncontrollable spiritual force, as 
Thomas a Kempis gives to the world his Imitation 
of Christ. 

The next movement to which we must call attention 
is the Renaissance. It comes unsuspiciously clothed 
in the guise of secular learning, and so it is permitted © 
to develop for a time without much opposition. Soon, 
however, it throws off its disguise and entering within 
the church begins to work havoc with the organization. 
Not until the Reformation has brought about its 
irreversible changes is the full import of all these pre- 
ceding movements comprehended. Then their organic 
relation is recognized, and the organization has to 
acknowledge that it is the life of the Spirit which has 
triumphed. Protestantism stands in church history as 
perpetual evidence upon this point. 
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Yet, strange to say, Protestantism sometimes fails 
to comprehend its own nature. For it so loves organi- 
zation that it is willing to sacrifice the life of the 
Spirit to maintain it. Had it not been for the divisions 
in Protestantism, and the resulting conflict of 
authorities, we should have had as uncompromising an 
institution built up by creeds and confessions and 
ecclesiastical discipline as Catholicism previously had. 
Here we find a reason why God permitted divisions 
in Protestantism; they saved us from a greater evil. 
And as long as that evil continues to threaten the 
church these divisions will exist. That we are not 
entirely free from this danger Modernism bears wit- 
ness. Whatever we may think about its extremes, its 
vagaries, its unfortunate manifestations, it certainly 
bears some striking resemblances to the movements we 
have been tracing. The universality of its presence 
instantly arrests the attention of the historian. It is 
found everywhere, in every great, live branch of the 
church. And back of its wide variety of form and 
expression we find always a common insistence upon 
the great underlying principle of the liberty of the 
Spirit. Should the church of the Twentieth Century 
fail to perceive this factor in the movement, and should 
she attempt to deal with it, as has sometimes already 
been done, on the principle of the superiority of the 
form of organization to life, she will but be repeating 
the disastrous blunder of the Christian centuries. 
Whenever this has been done it is the organization 
which has in the end been defeated. For as 
Dr. Van Dyke has put it: 

Men have built their temple walls to shut Thee in, 
And framed their iron creeds to shut Thee out. 
But not for Thee the closing of the door, 
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O Spirit unconfined! 
Thy ways are free 
As is the wandering wind. 

This hasty glance at the history of the church 
reveals the existence of a mysterious force or power 
always present, both in the thought-life and also in the 
institutional life of the church. A power not produced 
by forms, creeds, sacraments, or ecclesiastics, but a 
mysterious force which by its very nature has created 
forms, creeds, sacraments, ecclesiastics, and organiza- 
tions. In other words, we find in the history of the 
church a life manifesting itself in one form and then 
in another; creating, recreating, organizing, disorgan- 
izing, and reorganizing itself again, and always, in 
spite of human opposition, turning into that form 
which is best suited to accomplish its predetermined 
purpose. 

No one who has studied the history of the Christian 
church from this viewpoint would ever think of calling 
it a human institution. For the truth is that it never 
has been, at any great epoch, just what man, in his 
ignorance, has tried to make and keep it. One finds 
the observation of Darwin very pertinent at this point. 
After spending twenty years in studying God’s way . 
of producing natural selection, and then turning to 
compare it with man’s mechanical methods, he exclaims: 
“How fleeting are the wishes and efforts of man! How 
short his time, and consequently how poor his results 
when compared with those accumulated by nature. 
They are infinitely better adapted to the more complex 
conditions of life, and plainly bear the stamp of a 
far higher workmanship.” So also when we compare 
the development of the Christian church, as its inherent 
life forces have determined its character and form, we 
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exclaim: How fleeting are the wishes and efforts of 
man! That which God has wrought by the unfolding 
of His Spirit of life within the church is far better 
‘adapted to the more complex conditions of human 
life, and plainly bears the stamp of a far higher 
workmanship. 

Modern church historians have been compelled to 
recognize and give place to the presence of this myste- 
rious force with which we have been dealing. Perhaps 
Herbert Workman in his masterly little book, Chris- 
tian Thought to the Reformation, describes it in the 
language of the historian as well as anyone. He says: 
“The writer believes firmly in the evolutionary stand- 
point alone as explanatory of the history of the Chris- 
tian church, and as the expression of the will of the 
Holy Spirit. He admits, therefore, the principle of 
development, not only as historic fact, but as part of 
the work of God. * * * Such a view of develop- 
ment or evolution may well be called biological. It is 
evolution exhibited in a living organism, affected by 
and sensitive to the changes in the environment in 
which its life is placed. As such it is to be distin- 
guished from logical development. Unfortunately - 
logical methods have too often been allowed to 
_ monopolize the attention with the results that theology 
_ has been divorced from history and actual life. Logical 
_ development is a simple process. Tracing biological 
evolution needs the accurate measurement of many 
- complex factors, above all the perpetual insistence on 

life itself as the key to the whole.” 
: Beyond this point the purpose of our paper does 
not carry us. We have now the conception of Jesus, 
the controlling conception of Paul, the history of 
- doctrine, and the history of the church as an institu- 
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tion, all combining to proclaim the church a biological 
organism. We do not wish to press this conception 
too far, or to force it unduly; yet there does seem to 
be a legitimate sphere within which it should be 
recognized. For we are always nearer to the inherent 
nature of the church when we conceive of it in the 
terms of an organism than when we consider it simply 
in the terms of an organization. A realization of this 
truth, and a consistent application of it in all practical 
work, would produce significant results. 

In the first place, it settles beyond a doubt the 
question upon which so many modern sociological 
enthusiasts base their newly conceived schemes for 
social redemption—the possibility of supplanting the 
human institution of the church by another human 
institution better adapted to meet present-day needs. 
It can now be demonstrated that historically the church 
is not, and never has been, a human institution, com- 
pletely under the control of man. The claim to pre- 
eminence which the church makes is based upon its 
distinctive nature. Here is a sociological problem 
which furnishes a fruitful field for study.. Though 
tempting, it leads us beyond the purpose of our paper, 
and so must be resisted. 

A second result which naturally follows from an 
intelligent acceptance of this point of view is a new 
attitude toward the church, and this is the most impor- 
tant consideration of all. When one thinks of the 
church primarily as an organization, there is fostered 
a spirit of independence in carrying on its work which 
in time is in danger, not only of relying too entirely 
upon the human for results, but also of relying too 
little upon the divine. It is the attitude of the builder 
contrasted with that of the grower. If the church is 
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an organism we should not be trying to make it grow 
after the manner of an organization. For the under- 
lying principles which control the growth of an 
organization differ fundamentally from those which 
control the growth of an organism. ‘The one is 
mechanical, the other is natural, or supernatural, 
according to our connotation of the word natural. The 
organization adds to itself from without; the organism 
grows vitally from within. The organization builds 
first its habitation and then tries to force through all 
that it has built the unity of a common purpose and 
a common power. ‘The organism contains within 
itself a God-implanted living germ of life. This germ 
of life holds within its grasp the potential possibilities 
of all that it is destined to become. According to its 
own laws, under favorable conditions, it so unfolds and 
develops as to build for itself a habitation. The spirit 
with which the builder approaches his work is charac- 
teristically different from that in which the grower 
approaches his. For the builder is dealing with 
inanimate material, the grower with animate. The 
builder consequently can exercise a freedom in dealing 
with his material which the grower dares not take. 
The grower approaches his task conscious that he is 
dealing with life—life, which he is powerless to create, 
and yet upon the protecting and nourishing and cul- 
tivating of which his entire success or failure depends. 
It is just this peculiar, indefinable something in the 
attitude of the grower, which partakes of the nature 
of reverence and awe, which is most lacking in the 
twentieth century church worker. We are accustomed 
to rush at our tasks with too unhallowed spirits. 

We sometimes speak about planting a church, but 
what we usually do is to organize it. Instead of 
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giving the divine seed unhindered opportunity to 
unfold itself, we first determine just how it must 
develop, and into what branches it must grow. The 
“call” which is given to most ministers requires at 
least two preaching services on Sunday, and a mid- 
week prayer service; if the church is a real church, it 
must also have a Sunday School, a young people’s 
organization, a Ladies’ Aid Society, Missionary 
Society, Men’s Club, Boy Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls. As soon as we have all of these predetermined 
branches established, we then turn to God and ask 
Him to send up into these the unfolding and quicken- 
ing life of His Spirit. Just because these are not the 
natural outgrowth of an inner life, they lack that which 
the true branch united to the vine supplies, and they 
wither away. And because we must keep them alive 
we wear ourselves out attempting to do this by 
artificial methods. } 
If, in the first place, we have planted the divine 
seed of the true church, and not, as sometimes happens, 
the human seed of sectarian bigotry, our attitude 
will be very different. We will then instinctively 
possess a faith akin to that of the farmer at least, for 
we will be confident that we are relying upon resources 
other than our own. If we but do our part faithfully, — 
wonderful results, surpassing the comprehension of 
man, are certain to follow. The seed planted will spring 
into life and, growing according to the laws of its own . 
nature, produce an organism through every branch of 
which will be found throbbing the power of real life. — 
Such an organism will surpass the highest accomplish- 
ments of human genius, as the living always surpasses 
the mechanical. And no organization or branch of 
church activity which is vital and essential to the fully 
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developed church will be found lacking. For the law of 
conformity to type will protect these. If the flower, 
the tree, the animal, the complex elements that are found 
in the human body, can be confidently trusted to this 
mysterious law for reproduction, certainly the church 
has a right to rely upon the operation of the same law 
tor the reproduction of its essential organs. 

Another interesting problem upon which this prin- 
ciple throws light is that of Christian unity. The 
naturalist expects unity; the moment this is sacrificed 
life itself is sacrificed. A unity that is deep and far- 
reaching was fundamental to the mind of Jesus. ‘This 
is the biological truth which He has in mind when He 
says: “I am the vine, ye are the branches: He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing.” This 
unity of the vine and the branches is inviolable, but 
it is also visible. This fact cannot be denied. Yet 
while the naturalist expects unity he does not expect 
uniformity. Variation in the species is a thing which 
manifests itself always. It is an integral part of a 
living organism. 

All that potential life asks is a favorable chance 
to develop according to the laws of its own nature. 
Here, again, the law of conformity to type should 
have free play to help us solve the problem of what 
religious denominations are inherently essential to the 
full and normal life of the twentieth century church 
of Jesus Christ. If we were only willing to await 
developments, instead of anticipating needs, we would 
be spared the unnecessary waste of time and energy 
which we use in trying to perpetuate denominations 
which are not fundamentally vital, and also we would 
be spared the unchristian practice of fighting those 
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which are. God would easily and naturally do for 
the church that which conferences on Christian unity, 
committees on faith and order, and boards of Christian 
comity are as yet unable to accomplish. 

There is one other most interesting problem upon 
which this conception throws light. ‘That is the all- 
important one of securing harvests. Under this con- 
ception a harvest is just as certain a result as it is in 
the natural world. We have a right to expect to 
reap harvests with the same regularity that the farmer 
does. The answer of the centuries is our warrant. 

Has nature, in her calm, majestic march, 

Faltered with age at last? 

Does prodigal Autumn, to our age deny 

The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye? 


But this general analogy is not our only basis for 
expecting harvests. For Jesus Himself says: “He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” But all fruit-bearing, according to 
this analogy of Jesus, is to come through the operation 
of the mysterious but dependable law of organic 
growth. Failure to secure reasonable harvests must 
be explained upon the very same basis as we explain 
the failure of one farmer and the success of another. 
We ought to secure normal returns, thirtyfold, sixty- 
fold, and a hundredfold. Instead, our average return 
is no per cent., one per cent., two per cent., and occa- 
sionally five per cent. It is because we fail at this 
point that we are found at times guilty of inflicting 
a great wrong upon the church. Because we do not 
secure a harvest in the natural way we attempt to 
force the fruitage. This the real farmer never does. 
For it has been discovered long ago that Nature has 
certain inexorable laws which she will not permit man 
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to violate. She is much more of a moralist than we 
are inclined to think. She lends herself willingly, it 
is true, to every attempt to increase her usefulness or 
beauty. But when she finds that man is trying to 
force her, simply for commercial reasons, she sets herself 
more solidly against becoming commercialized than 
do most human beings. And if man insists upon 
attempting to force her beyond her natural limits she 
refuses to reproduce the species. Then man—ruthless, 
greedy, selfish man—is compelled to stop in his eager 
haste, to respect her nature, and give her her own time. 

Too often Christian workers, for commercial 
reasons, for personal reasons—the reputation of a 
preacher, the supremacy of a local church, the growth 
of a denomination—have been guilty of attempting to 
produce unnatural and unwarranted growth, to get a 
harvest when there was in reality no harvest to be 
gathered. God foresaw that this temptation would 
at times become too strong for natural and redeemed 
man to resist, so He safeguarded the tender life of 
the Spirit from any such fatal perversion by placing 
its life under the law of organic growth. In doing 
this He said to man: Elsewhere you may control, 
you may manipulate, you may drive, you may force 
results to gratify your mad desire for pre-eminence, 
superiority, and power; but when you come within the 


sacred province of religion, when you undertake to 


work with Me in My church, you must give Me My 


_ place, you must let Me do My part, for it is essential. 
- You can and you must fertilize, plough, plant, and 


cultivate; then remember that Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but it is God who giveth the increase. 

In order that we might never make a mistake at 
this point Jesus went out of His way to describe in 
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detail the process of fruitage. It is as follows: “First 
the seed is cast into the ground, then cometh the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. And when 
the fruit is brought forth he putteth in the sickle, 
because the harvest is come.” 

There is only one justification for putting in the 
sickle, and that is because the harvest is come. ‘To put 
in the sickle at any other time and for any other 
reason is unpardonable folly. When the harvest is 
come we need reapers to put in the sickle, and at 
harvest time we should not be surprised to see them 
gathering in the harvest. It is at this point that we 
come upon the place and work of the evangelist. He 
is a reaper who comes to help gather in the harvest. 
If the church is carrying on its work as it should be 
carried on, there ought to come times, just as they 
come in the great West, when help from all quarters 
would need to be called upon to assist in gathering in 
the abundant harvest. But because we have misunder- 
stood the nature of our work from the beginning, we 
also misunderstand it at the end; and so we reverse 
the true method, and instead of calling upon evan- 
gelists to come and help us reap our harvests, it is 
when we have no harvests of our own labors that we 
call in the evangelist and ask him to gather one for 
us from any source. This scheme is resorted to, not 
because “‘the harvest is come,” but because classis or 
presbytery or conference or council has come, the time 
of reports has arrived, and we must have something 
to report—everything depends upon it. We must 
have a harvest, even though we have to gather our 
grapes from thorns and our figs from thistles. It is 
at this point where the conception of the church as an 
organization works its greatest havoc. 
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I once heard a minister say to his congregation: 
“There are thirty-one days in December and so we 
must have thirty-one new members to unite with the 
church for this month.” And he added: “We will 
have them.” If the church is simply an organization 
and you are after members to enlarge it, then this is a 
proper method to use; but if the church is an organism, 
and you are after Christians, then there are several 
important factors which have no place to operate under 
this method, and these the very factors which are most 
essential to the new birth. 

This. conception is not intended to leave in any 
mind the impression that there is to be less activity 
on the part of man in carrying forward the work of 
the church; it is no plea for laziness. In reality it calls 
for more activity rather than less. It likens the church 
worker to the farmer who has to keep pace with God 
from the time he begins to plant in the spring until 


- the harvest is gathered. And this in a tropical climate, 


for there is no winter season of rest for the church 
worker. We will still be called upon to do the same 
kinds of work we have been doing, but in a different 


way, and with a different spirit. We now know that we 


have no right to expect to gather a harvest unless we 


have done our part properly. We must prepare the 


soil, we must carefully select the seed, we must plant 


and cultivate properly, then, and only then, have we 


a right to expect results. It also tells us that if we 


unduly force the soil, and fail to put back upon it as 


much as we take off, we sterilize the field. This is the 
peril of short pastorates. One is in danger of becom- 


ing more concerned over the reaping than over the 


sowing. Wherever a church has been the victim of 


~ such a practice, even though it may seem to have been 
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unusually successful, in reality it has suffered serious 
spiritual injury. 

With a thoroughgoing acceptance of this concep= | 
tion of the church as an organism, and a faithful 


application of its underlying principles to the whole | 


field of Christian activity, we are instantly relieved 
of the temptation of resorting to any of these 
questionable practices, for we now have a better and 
a more reliable way of securing our results. And the 


inspiration which summons us to renewed consecration — 


and service is found in the realization that “we labor 
not in vain’; for now, in a new sense, we feel that 
“we are labourers together with God.” There is a 
certainty, a reality, about this relationship which we 
never had in quite the same degree before, and which 
we can secure in no other way. By this we approach 
that biological unity of which Jesus spoke when He 
said: “I pray * * * that they may all be one; 
* %* * even as we are one; I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one; that the world 
may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them, 
even as thou lovedst me.” 


A STUDY AND AN APPLICATION OF OUR 
LORD'S TEMPTATION 


By Rev. Ricuarp Roserts, Pastor Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, 
London, England 


I. 

Gop makes men of different sizes. Some are built 
upon massive lines, with great powers of mind and 
heart and will; others are shaped on smaller lines, with 
lesser capacities. Both types live in the same world, 
but their contact with the world brings much more to 
the former than to the latter. They see more, they 
feel more, they respond more fully and deeply to it. 
Their experience is a much larger and more concen- 
trated affair than that of the lesser man; and when 
they speak of it one recognizes a wealth and pro- 
fundity which are denied to those of us who are cast 
in smaller molds. They seem to live in a world 
remote from us. Nevertheless, when we read their 
story we get occasional glimpses of experience not 
dissimilar from our own. We realize that the differ- 
ence between us and them is one, not of kind, but of 
dimensions. Essentially they are our own flesh and 
blood after all, so much so that we can catch on to 
their experience at this point and that, without of 
‘course exhausting it, but with a sure sense that at least 
in part we understand it and that the big soul is akin 
to our own. 

Further, no two men, whether great or small, have 
‘a wholly identical experience, and so when we lesser 
men set out to interpret the greater each one of us 
does it in the light of his own experience. I have one 


_kind of experience, and I interpret a certain passage 
71 
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in the life or writing of a great soul in one way. 
Another man with another experience will interpret it 
in another way. That is why, when we take up the 
commentators of St. Paul or Goethe or Shakespeare, 
we find so many different interpretations of the same 
passages. It does not necessarily follow that any of 
these are wrong. They may be all right so far as they 
go. There is in the great soul a depth and concen- 
tration of experience of which the lesser soul can see © 
and understand only a little part. 

This is most of all true of Jesus. There are times 
when the impression of massiveness which His per- 
sonality leaves with us seems to deprive His life of. 
any immediate significance for us. He moves on 
“heights too high for our aspiring.” It is true, 
nevertheless, that even in the intensest and most 
critical passages of His life, the very least of men who 
studies it understandingly will find, however dimly, a 
reflection of some experience of his own. Yet because 
we lesser folk have varying experiences we shall inter- 
pret the experience of Jesus in different ways. ‘That 
does not mean that any of us are wrong. We are 
indeed probably all right to some extent. We see each 
his little part; and everything that all of us see is 
there in the rich concentrated experience of Jesus. 
For He is the very sum of our manhood, and there 
is no genuine human affection or feeling or aspiration 
which will not find its counterpart in the story of 
His life. 

Here, then, is the reason why there are so many 
interpretations of the Temptation. Into this episode 
is compressed the whole complex moral problem of 
the human soul in a sinful world, intensified a 
hundredfold by the character of the mission upon which — 


s 
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Jesus was sent. It contains in itself the moral prob- 
lem of every man; and it is natural that we should 
study it each from the angle of his own particular 
problem and therefore interpret it in different ways. 
We shall discern different things in it; yet if we 
approach it with real moral sincerity we shall find 
nothing in it that is not there. No student of it has 
ever yet been able to interpret more than a single 
aspect of it. It gathers within itself the entire moral 
problem of the race. 
II. 
The justification of this essay is not, however, that it 
propounds another interpretation. Rather it is an 
endeavor to go a little way behind the actual incidents 
of the Temptation and to inquire what that element 
in it is which is common both to Jesus and to ourselves. 
In its precise form the temptation of Jesus recurs to 
none of us. He was in the world on a specific mission 
of His own, and the form of the temptations had 
direct reference to His mission. Yet there must be 
some point of identity between the temptations of 
Jesus and those to which the rest of us are exposed 
if the writer of Hebrews was right in asserting that 
He was tempted in all points like as we are. 
Essentially the moral problem reduced to its lowest 
terms is that of making right choices. We are per- 
‘petually confronted with the necessity of selecting 
one out of two or more alternative courses. Life as we 
have to face it is a very complex affair in which the 
threads of good and evil are very bewilderingly 
“intertwined, and it is no easy task to make a straight 
‘course through so wild a labyrinth. Jesus was similarly 
‘confronted by a choice of courses. A great task had 


io 


‘been laid upon Him. He had but one life in which 


a 


j 
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to carry it through. How should He go about it? 
Here is the very core of the Temptation. Three 
different alternatives were proposed to Him. What 
then was the principle upon which Jesus decided 
against them and ultimately chose another which, 
though it led Him to the cross, has been abundantly 
justified by the whole course of subsequent history? 
If one could discover this principle it would turn out 
to be a principle of universal application for the 
conduct and management of life. 

It was no doubt sheer worldly wisdom that 
prompted Polonius’ advice to Laertes: 

To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
But if we detach the counsel from its context, I 
believe that it helps us to reach the real secret of 
Jesus. Lowell speaks somewhere of Jesus’ “plain 
truth to manhood,” and he suggests the pomt which 
is now being urged. Jesus faced and overcame His 
temptations by being true to His manhood. 

But what precisely does this mean? We are 
endowed with three faculties the office of which is the 
right conduct of life, namely, faith, reason, and con- 
science. This is not the place to enter upon a psycho- 
logical analysis of these powers. .It is, of course, a 
commonplace how intimately each one of them enters 
into the texture of life, and how failure in any one 
of them may involve us in catastrophe. ‘These are 
the three co-ordinate points by which we are to deter- 
mine our course of life; and the element in the story 
of the temptation of Jesus in which it touches the life 
of all men is that He refused to make any choice which 
involved the suppression of any of these powers. He 
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remained true to His whole self. He put aside one 
after another of the specious alternatives offered to 
Him because each one of them would have entailed the 
elimination of one of the powers of His soul. He 
knew that He could not fulfil His mission, thus 
impoverished. It was as though the captain of a ship 
were invited to abandon his chart or to smash his 
compasses or to cut his steering gear. He cannot do 
without the whole three. So Jesus recognized that to 
suppress faith or reason or conscience would soon or 
late lead to irreparable shipwreck. 


TET. 


The first temptation was the temptation to abandon 
faith. It was adapted in its form to the peculiar 
situation of Jesus. Dr. Denney is undoubtedly right 
in interpreting the words of the Tempter as an invita- 
tion to Jesus to gather a following by a distribution 
of bread. It was an incitement to bribery, to use the 
methods of materialism which is the negation of faith. 
It presented, as all the temptations did, a short cut 
to the goal. As most people know from experience, 
an immense volume of cupboard love may be acquired 
at little cost; and while it makes a brave show for the 
moment, it is essentially evanescent and transitory. 
It was a temptation to Jesus to trust the seen rather 
than the unseen, to distrust both God and the better 
possibilities of man. It was a suggestion to trust 
men’s stomachs rather than their souls; it was the 
cynical argument that the way to win the brute is to 
feed him. Ultimately this is of course a denial of the 
power of God and of the efficacy of spiritual forces; 
and in a sense it is the great fundamental apostasy of 
the natural man. 
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The second temptation was a temptation to 
abandon reason, to do a mad spectacular thing with 
no real relevancy to the matter in hand. The crowd 
is always avid of a sensation; and there was no little 
speciousness in the suggestion that one who had 
proved himself a prodigy would gather a great fol- 
lowing easily. It was, relative to God, a temptation 
to presumption, and so Jesus took it. “Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” We may not presume 
upon God to save us from the consequences of foolish- 
ness. In any case a following fed on sensations would 
go no further than a following fed on bread. What- 
ever the method of Jesus’ ministry was to be, it must 
involve no outrage on reason. 

The third temptation was a temptation to abandon 
conscience, to ignore the absolute distinction between 
right and wrong, to assent to moral evil, to compromise. 
It seemed so little to do, a single passing compromise, 
a momentary obeisance. But a single compromise on 
this plane compromises eternity. Here we are in that 
region of moral casuistry which has involved the race 
in so much disaster. “The end justifies the means,” 
“doing evil that good may come,” and all the specious 
tags of worldly wisdom embody this philosophy of 
moral compromise—which is the forsaking of the holy 
God. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is one whom we must approach upon a moral basis, 
with whom communion is impossible save there be a 
harmony of moral will. It was to this breach with 
God that the Tempter invited Jesus. 

Jesus accepted none of these alternatives, because 
He would to Himself be true. He refused to surrender 
a single element of His human heritage. He could 
do His work only as a full man, a whole man; and 
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He refused to truncate His soul in order to endeavor 
to gain His kingdom by fallacious short and easy 
ways. . If the only path He could travel in the fulness 
of His manhood was the long, toilsome, quiet road of 
patient ministry—with a cross at its end—then that 


‘road let it be. So He laid down a principle of 


universal validity. 
IV. | 

For we are all continually being tempted to abandon 
faith, and tempted in a score of subtle ways. Faith 
covers the whole area of our life. It is the power by 
which we handle and face the unknown on every plane 
of life. It is the faculty by which we adjust ourselves 
to the future. It is sometimes said that “credit is the 
soul of business,” and credit is but a synonym for 
faith. On the plane of nature it is our capacity for 
taking risks, and it is faith we are losing in our modern 
passion for security. We are forever intrenching our- 
selves against the unknown because we have no faith 
in God. The element of adventure and romance is 
being abstracted from life because we are no longer 


-_ prepared to take great risks. We prefer the ignoble 


prose of the solid earth and put our trust in our 
investments. 

It is faith also that we surrender when we decline 
into cynicism about people and into pessimism about 
the world, and this entails a paralysis of all progressive 
effort. And we are in like case when we trust in 


- material rather than spiritual forces. It is an eclipse — 


of faith that causes many people to stake a good 


deal more on feeding the poor than on preaching the 
~ Gospel to them. We should not let the poor go unfed, 
but we lack faith when we believe more in feeding 
them with bread than with the Word of God. We 
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believe more in the former because the results are 
immediate and obvious. 'To some extent one sees the 
good one is doing. The other is slower and its results 
are not so palpable, consequently we think it of rather 
inferior value. And essentially all this is the “bad 
bargain,” as Browning called it of “drawing the circle 
premature, heedless of far gain,” and it strikes at the 
very roots of life. 

We are also tempted to abandon reason. ‘The 
stronger our faith is the more exposed we are to this 
temptation. But faith must be first and last rational: 
otherwise it becomes credulity, presumption, and super- 
stition. If we are to take risks (and in this world we 
must) then they must be rational risks. In this region 
the temptation assails us in many invidious ways. 
When we are, for instance, disposed to stimulate 
religion by booming it, to fill the churches by the 
methods of sensationalism, to resort to spectacular 
display in order to popularize the Gospel, we are being 
assaulted by the Tempter in the way in which Jesus 
was tempted. The idiom of the Temptation is 
changed, but not the substance. And it is still sure 
that if we depart from sanity to gain popularity we 
win only notoriety. 

There is the same suppression of reason in many 
modern religious cults—in Christian Science, the Nev 
Thought, and other movements which find no smal 
following, though they cannot stand the fire of rationa 
criticism for five minutes. It is a curious reflection 
how ready many folk are to put their common sensi 
in abeyance on the slightest provocation and to becom 
victims of all kinds of charlatans. Reason withou 
faith is of course essentially barren and fruitles 
Faith without reason becomes a hotbed for all sort 
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of morbid, fungoid growths. God gave us reason that 
faith may be kept sweet and strong; and God will not 
preserve us from those consequences of foolhardiness 
and credulity against which He has given us the 
means to defend ourselves. 

The temptation to silence the voice of conscience, 
to abandon a strict integrity, to compromise, 1s 
ubiquitous and persistent. It assails the workman 
when he tends to let a shoddy piece of work out of 
his hands because he is lazy, and the thinker who strains 
facts to suit his prejudices. The statesman who mis- 
represents or hides facts to suit party ends, the 
merchant who pleads “commercial morality” in justifi- 
cation of a questionable transaction—both alike have 
succumbed to this particular temptation. When a 
man lowers the white banner of his purity and integrity 
he has admitted the enemy into his citadel; and he 
has broken with God. 

Neither faith nor reason nor conscience must there- 
fore be permitted to pass into eclipse. We are less 
than our whole selves when we suppress either. In a 

_ perfectly wholesome manhood the three powers will 
be active and operative; and in all our choices we 
must carry all three powers with us. Here is the 
regulative principle of conduct. Of all the courses 
presented to us in life there are three things we must 

ask: Is it a course consistent with faith in God? 

Is it a rational course? Is it an upright course? If 

it be all three, then it is the course to take. If it lack 

- either of these qualities, then it is to be avoided. The 

thing that is faithless, the thing that is irrational, the 

- thing that is crooked—these are things we cannot do 

_ without belying our manhood and inviting sure and 

utter catastrophe. 


THE LAST ADAM 
By Rev. A. H. Turriz, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit—1 CorinTurans 15:45. 
My purposz in this discourse is to try to trace in part 
the parallel which Paul draws between Adam and. 
Christ. While the lines actually run parallel on the 
pages of redemption history, their movement is in 
opposite directions, and they are antithetical. That 
of the first Adam runs straight on from the innocence 
of Eden’s garden through the tangled and tragic his- 
tory of human sin and death; that of the last begins 
in the woe of a dying world and runs straight back to 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden. The one 
begins where the other ends. 

I. 

There are but two Adams, understanding by that name 
a man who by his nature and his work represents the 
entire human race. The first man is one, and: Christ 
is the other. Paul speaks of Christ both as “the 
second” and “the last.” There is no third. Only 
twice in the long history of mankind has there appeared 
a man the breadth of whose nature and the scope of 
whose deed place him in the front of our race, the head 
and representative of us all. We do not question that 
God could by a similar creative act have produced 
another or a thousand Adams to head as many races. 
But neither Scripture nor science denies that all man- 
kind sprang from the one in whom history began. 

The first Adam was not only the natural but also 
the federal head of the human race. The covenant 


which God made with him was made in him for his 
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posterity. The destiny of all was involved in the deed 
of the one. The parallel lines I am about to trace 
would become a hopeless tangle if I should attempt 
to feel my way through the labyrinthine mazes which 
speculative philosophy has created about the Scriptural 
statement concerning the relation of Adam’s sin to the 
sin of all men. The relation of the individual to his 
species is an impenetrable mystery. However, it is 
enough for my purpose to say that no speculations can 
obliterate the fact that the Bible teaches that in the 
event of the first man’s obedience the entire race would 
have shared his deathless life, and that in his failure 
it actually suffered his loss. Furthermore, that prin- 
ciple pervades all history. Children share the blessing 
and woe of their parents. Nations suffer the calamity 
that comes from the failure of their representative 
men. In one outstanding personality the whole com- 
munity lives or perishes. Consequently, in spite of all 
misrepresentations of the principle, it holds its way as 
a primary truth of reason in the faith of mankind. In 
some form all branches of the Christian faith hold to 
the fact that all men by virtue of their solidarity with 
Adam are involved in his curse of sin and death. 

To Jesus Christ was entrusted the task in which 
the first Adam so lamentably failed, of realizing in 
himself by his perfect obedience the divine ideal of man, © 
and so becoming the spiritual head of the race. He 
was a second Adam in whom all mankind may find 
a new and wholly different solidarity. In the deeps 
of His personality every man who looks finds himself— 
what he is, what he ought to be, and what he may 
become. All who yield to His spirit are drawn into 
the sphere of His recreative life and, as John affirms, 


“are born of God.” 
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Representative men have frequently appeared in 
the world, broad browed, great hearted men, creative 
spirits who have combatted the disaster which Adam's 
fault has produced. They have been called the soul 
of the world’s history. But no one of these, not even 
the tallest, represents the entire race. He lives for a 
class, a nation, a doctrine, an age. At best, he com- 
passes only an epoch. Nor do they all together make 
the consummate MAN. Carlyle, who makes his hero 
“a divinity” whom he worships, selects six representa- 
tives, believing that if he can make us see them well 


he gives us “glimpses into the very marrow of all - 


history” in which we live. With rare genius he por- 
trays his heroes, but confesses at last that he is unequal 
to his task, for “the topic is a large one, wide as 
universal history itself.” He must needs take all 
heroes to recover “the universal man.” That is equiva- 
lent to saying that each one is but a fragment of the 
One. Nor has history yet recovered enough of the 
fragments to finish the statue. And if that were done, 
who can inbreathe the life and make it a vital unity 
and thus give to us the normal, real man, the true 
representative of the species, such as the Creator con- 
ceived it? Only once has that divine ideal become a 
reality in history. There has been but one normal, 
universal, timeless man. 

This is not the place to discuss the several features 
of the solidarity of mankind with Jesus, but we must 
have them in mind if we would adequately appreciate 
the unique place He holds as the head of the race 
recovered in Him. Notice the perfection of his 
humanity, presenting in Himself the final standard of 
righteousness to which the character of all men must 
be brought for judgment and settlement. Notice the 
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universality of His humanity, uniting in Himself all 
types of character. The coolness of the North, the 
fire of the South, the mysticism of the East, the prac- 
tical temper of the West, the legal acumen of Rome, 
the winged poesy of Greece, the thoroughness of the 
Teuton, the brilliance of the Latin, the audacity of 
the Saxon, the varieties of every clime and every con- 
dition are exhibited and interpreted in His all- 
embracing humanity. Notice the timelessness of His 
personality. All great characters, such as Moses, Paul, 
Socrates, Cesar, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Lincoln, 
however cosmopolitan they may be, can be understood 
only as we familiarize ourselves with their times. But 
Jesus may be known separate from His time. His 
personality overleaps all times. He belongs to the 
twentieth century before His birth and the twentieth 
century after as He belongs to the age in which He 
was born. Abraham rejoiced to see His day as have 
all spiritual minds in every subsequent day. He is 
“the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever.” 
at: 

A point to note in the parallel is that neither of the 
two Adams came into being by the ordinary process 
of human filiation, but by the creative Spirit. The 
first man was by the Spirit parentage a son of God. 
“Which was the son of Enos, which was the son of 

“Seth, which was the son of Adam, which was the son of 
God? The fact of his heavenly parentage does not 
‘destroy the genuineness of his humanity from whom 

all human beings have sprung. On the contrary, it 

establishes the fact that the real man is he in whom the 
life of God pulsates. Whatever may be meant by “the 
image of God” in which the natural head of our race 

“was made, it certainly means that there are identities 


| 
i 


2 
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between God’s nature and our own akin to those that 
exist between a parent and his child. That is genuine 
human nature; and anything less than that is abnormal. 
So far from sin being an essential element of human 
nature, it is a perversion of it. ‘The true man is the 
Godlike man. 

Analogous to the first Adam’s begetting is that of 
the second. Jesus “was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the virgin Mary.” The thing that seemed 
impossible to the Virgin was explained by Gabriel: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest overshadow thee: therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” ‘The miracle of the first begetting 
is repeated in the second. Otherwise Jesus would have 
been only one of many sin-impaired men and altogether 
incapable of achieving the true man, as the apple which 
comes into being with the vital germ of a worm in its 
heart is incapable of developing into the true fruit. 
His miraculous birth only placed Him in that normal 
condition of man in which the first Adam began his 
career. It did not destroy, but realized, in Him the 
real man. It simply freed Him from that impotence 
which makes it impossible for a sin-born man of Him- 
self to recover the original life and perfection and 
glory which the Creator had in mind when He said: 
“Let us make man in our image after our likeness.” 

The “living soul” in which the first Adam was 
made was only the starting point toward the divine 
idea, the consummate, final man. Adam never reached 
that goal, for that required a sinless life. Holiness, 
which is substantially the life of the spirit, could not 
have been given to him at the time of his creation, for 
holiness is not a thing imposed but is essentially a 
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product of liberty, resulting from a free and full 
accord of the individual with the will of God. “From 
innocence to holiness and from holiness to glory” is 
the royal pathway which God had willed for the man 
He had made. Adam failed; but Christ realized it, as 


‘is demonstrated in His unique personality, His resur- 


rection, and His unceasing power to communicate 
divine life to all who receive Him by faith. “The 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” When did 
that occur?) Edwards says at the time of the incarna- 
tion. Others fix the time at different points of His 
earthly career, as at His baptism, His transfiguration, 


- and His ascension. But it seems to me that the prin- 


ciple that Paul states in 1 Corinthians 15:46 reconciles 
these apparently conflicting replies. It was present in 
Jesus from the first, as the “man” which Eve said she 
had gotten from the Lord was potentially present in 
her babe. The oak lies in the acorn. But the point 
we have in mind just here is that if the vital force of 
the ‘acorn were lost, there would be no oak. ‘The man 
who came of the babe conceived in sin was Cain, a 
murderer. Could we possibly expect one born with 
the moral enfeeblement of a degenerate offspring to 


be “that holy thing” which was born of the Virgin? 
If it were not distinctly stated in the Gospel record, 


it seems to me that reason itself would demand the 


‘miraculous birth of Him whose personality dominates 


all history and has “become the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them that obey him.” 

eae III. 
We reach another point where we find the Adamic 


lines running parallel. The natural relation of the 
- first man to the external world in which he began his 
history is that of sovereignty. “Replenish the earth, 
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and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” He was to be not 
the victim but the master in the realm of Nature. 

Men have never yet become reconciled to the con- 
dition in which they find themselves in this world. 
They instinctively feel that sickness, accident, suffering, 
death are all wrong. They ought not to be, and in 
view of the Bible account of our nature as God made 
us, it is almost incredible that they exist at all. Most 
men settle down into a stubborn discontent with what 
they accept as nature, and defiantly resolve to make 
the best of what they regard as a miserable necessity. 

Our instinct is right, but our conclusion is wrong. 
In the true meaning of the word, health, pleasure, 
prosperity are natural. Any variation from that is 
the thing unnatural. The wrong is not in the good 
world in which God has placed us, but in the spirit of 
the man which has turned away from Him. It is the 
error of the man which explains what seems to him to 
be a fallen world. And in so far as he is righted he 
finds the world “good,” even as the Creator saw it 
when it was made. 

The Hebrew people never lost the intuition of 
man’s sovereignty in the realm of Nature. The psalm- 
ists sung it (Psalms 8 and 91). “At destruction and 
famine thou shalt laugh: neither shalt thou be afraid 
of the beasts of the earth. For thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field: and the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee” (Job 5:22, 28). The 
prophets wrought it into the splendid imagery of their 
vision (Isa. 35:5-7), and often asserted it as a fact 
to be realized in literal exactness in the triumph of 
the Kingdom of God (Isa. 83:24). 
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In these days of philosophic and scientific research 
the fact is being affirmed by an altogether different 
type of mind; and our rebellious defiance of Nature 
is giving way to a triumphing acquiescence. Thus we 
are slowly but surely coming into a clearer under- 
standing of our relation to the material world as its 
Lord. Emerson says: “As the world was plastic and 
fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so much of 
His attributes as we bring to it.” The progress of 
physical science is furnishing us with multiplying 
instances of the truth of this principle spoken by our 
modern seer, which is none other than that which was 
spoken by God Himself in the dawn of human history. 
The scientists but echo the divine utterance when they 
assert that the stones of the field are in league with 
the geologist, the trees and flowers with the botanist, 
the component parts of the earth with the chemist, just 
“1 so far as each consciously or otherwise follows 
God’s methods with them. 

If science teaches that the present miseries of our 
earth condition are the natural results of the evolution 
of matter from its primitive imperfection, it also recog- 
nizes the fact that from the first there lay in nature 
potencies which ultimately would completely eliminate 
these miseries. This fact also is affirmed in the Biblical 
story of Adam, but with the additional suggestion that 
those potencies were to triumph by the direction of the 
higher wisdom of him whom God had set over nature 


as its Master. He was to “dress and keep it” (Gen. 


2:15). ‘There lay in nature possibilities of beauty and 
fruitfulness which could not be realized except by the 
aid and direction of a human mind and will. The 
stupendous improvement in flowers, fruits, and grain 
which such men as Burbank have achieved by wise 
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and patient culture, and the corresponding improve- | 


ment of fish, birds, and other animals, accomplished by 
specialists in the several branches of their scientific 
studies, are only faint suggestions of the unutterable 
glory which nature will reach when man is himself 


what God made him’ to be. Even now when he drops | 


his scepter and leaves nature to go its own way every- 


' thing reverts to its former poverty. Thorns and _ 


thistles curse the ground, and the fields yield their 
fruits only. to weary toil. But let man come to know 
his God and find himself in Him, let him yield his 
will in perfect accord with the order which God 
Himself has set, then he will be admitted into fellow- 


ship in His power. Nature will be delivered from what. 
Paul calls “the bondage of corruption” in which it is. 


now groaning and travailing, and start anew on the 
way it began. 

There are two points in this discussion which we 
should specially emphasize if we would see the relation 
of it all to the second Adam. First, the return of man 
to his sovereignty within the natural realm would 
bring about results that we might call miraculous, but 
miraculous not in the sense of a contravention of 
nature’s law, but in the sense of bringing about condi- 
tions which that law unaided could never have pro- 
duced. Second, the secret of this sovereign power in 
man is his perfect accord with the infinite will, by 


which man becomes the agent of God’s omnipotence. 


Bacon states. this second fact in his memorable 
aphorism: “We command Nature by obeying her.” 
Tennyson sings it: 


Three roots bear up Dominion: knowledge, will, . 
These two are strong; but stronger still the third, Obedience. 
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Unlike the first Adam, Jesus’ life was one of perfect 
obedience. His declaration of His supreme purpose 
in the world was: I am come to do the will of My 
Father. No one can read the Gospel story, however 
carelessly, without observing how careful He was never 
to act or even speak until He was sure that it was 
God’s will. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son 
can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do: for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise” (John 5:19). He carried this suppression 
of self to the divine will even to His thinking and 
speech. “As I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just; 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father which hath sent me” (John 5:30). “My doctrine 
is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine” (John 7:16, 17). 

As we read His wonderful life we are amazed almost 
as much by what He did not do as by what He did. 
When He hungered in the wilderness He refused to 
turn the stones into bread to save His life. The 
reason He gave was that “man shall live by every 

_ word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Not 
until by God’s word He is permitted to do so will 
he exercise His power. At Cana He will not be 
hurried even by His mother. “Mine hour is not yet 
come.” ‘Though He could summon legions of angels 
to fight for Him, He refused because He had learned 
in Gethsemane’s struggle that it was not the will of 
God to take this cup of bitterness from His lips. 

“Herein lay the secret of His infallibility and His 

| _ omnipotence. 

| Thus His miraculous power was both natural and 
_ supernatural—supernatural in that He had made His 

will the unresisting agent of the divine will, and 


i? 
‘ 
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natural in that it was exercised in and by the order of 
things which the Creator had arranged in the material 
universe. 

This is man’s true relation to the natural world 
by virtue of his community of life with Christ as the 
head of the spiritual race. “I would have you know,” 
says Paul, “that the head of every man is Christ” 
(1 Cor. 11:3). We do not share the opinion of some 
that the Apostle means the natural head, for he 
teaches elsewhere that Adam, not Christ, was that 
(1 Cor. 15:47, 48). In Ephesians 5:23 he definitely 
states that “Christ is the head of the church,” the body 
of the believers. By the bond of faith there is 
established a community of life between Him and man 
like that that exists between Him and God (John 
17:21), in which the one is the active and directing 
principal and the other is the receptive and responding 
agent. Just in so far as we come into an understanding 
of and acquiescence in that sublime relationship the 
whole natural world responds loyally to the human 
will and the so-called miraculous proves to be the 
really natural. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do” (John 
14:12). “And these signs shall follow them that 
believe: In my name shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover” (Mark 16:17, 18). | 


IV. 


Another feature of the contrasting parallel is that on 
which Paul places strong emphasis in his discussion 
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of the Resurrection. ‘For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead” 
(1 Cor. 15:21). From the Genesis account, it plainly 
was not the purpose of the Creator that Adam should 
die. In the midst of the garden grew the tree of life, 
the symbol and medium of the power of an endless 
life. It was only when the man by his disobedience 
had broken his true relation to his earthly condition 
that the cherubim turned the flaming sword every way 
to keep the way of the tree of life (Gen. 3:24). “Sin 
entered into the world and death by sin.” 
The Scriptures, however, do not teach that if man 
had not sinned he would have continued forever in his 
natural body. That would have been a calamity com- 
pared with which “dust to dust” would be a benedic- 
‘tion. It would have been a curse indeed if the Creator 
had given us a soul with faculties that aspire for the 
infinite and then shut them up forever in a finite body 
with organs adapted only to time uses. There would 
come a time when, having exhausted all that could 
come to us through the senses, the deathless spirit 
would pant for realms beyond, from which it would 
be forever barred by its physical immortality. The 
weird story of the Wandering Jew, despairingly wail- 
ing for death, would become historically realized in all 
men. But God never meant this body to live forever. 
After it had served its purpose it was to pass away, 
not by the way of the grave but by the process of 
unfolding life. The natural body would be displaced 
ina perfectly normal way by the spiritual body which 

we are to have in the resurrection. Just as death is 
the natural termination of sinful life, glorification 
is the normal consequent of sinless life. “Neither wilt 
__ thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
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While it is impossible for us to conceive the glory 
of the eternal form in which our immortal spirits will 
be embodied, it is not difficult for us to believe in the 
“change” of which the Apostle speaks and by which 
the natural body passes into the spiritual. We see 
slime and soot transformed into brilliant gems. We 
see filth turned by the might of life into beautiful 
flowers and luscious fruits. We see water transformed 
into steam and then into a dry and invisible gas, multi- 
plying its potency many times as it passes from the 
grosser into the finer forms. We can then readily 
believe that a body which has not been blighted by 
sin would by the power of the spirit that vitalizes it 
take on such a refinement of form as would after awhile 
be absolutely indistinguishable from the spiritual, and 
would be the perfect instrument of that spirit in the 
higher realms into which it might come. Milton, in 
Paradise Lost, makes Raphael sing: 


Time may come when men 

With angels may participate, and find 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare; 

And from these corp’ral nutriments, perhaps 
Your bodies may turn all to spirit, 

Improved by tract of time, and winged, ascend 
Ethereal as we. 


There are three events in the life of Jesus on 
earth that are vitally related to the fact that we have 
just stated: His transfiguration, His resurrection, and 
His ascension. He like Adam began His life here 
in innocence, but unlike him lived without sin. Then, 
by the principle we have reviewed, we would expect 
His perfect holiness steadily to overcome all the powers 
of decay and death which belong to the earthly body 
and the time to arrive when He would stand triumphant 
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in the glory of the heavenly body. The Transfigura- 
tion strikes the hour of the near consummation of that 
glorious transformation. / yt G 

Most of the students of this event on tha gon are 
impressed with the fact that it marks the apogee of 
Jesus’ public ministry. From that commanding height 
His way leads down to the cross and the sepulcher. 
It has been characterized as “the point of transition 
from action to passion.” Hence the glory of that 
night was granted Him, partly as the divine seal 
authenticating His mission in the presence of chosen 
witnesses, and partly to strengthen His own purpose 
to walk the way of sorrow which stretched before Him. 
But the real and profound meaning of the Transfigura- 
tion is to be found, as Lange pointed out many years 
ago, in the place it holds in the development of Jesus’ 
personality. “A royal pathway had been opened to 
Him which led through a glorious transformation, 
physical, and spiritual, from holiness to glory.” Godet, 
and others, find in this fact the key to the Transfigura- 
tion. “Somehow,” he says, “it brings the event within 
the range of the understanding. It indicates the ripe 
preparation of Jesus for immediate entrance upon 
_ Eternity. Had He not Himself voluntarily suspended 
the change which was on the point of being wrought 
in Him, this moment would have become the moment 
of His ascension.” 

Does the question occur: Why then did Jesus 
die at all? We have the answer in the. subject of 


conversation between Elim and Moses and KElias. 


_ They “spake of his decease which he should accom- 
 plish at Jerusalem” (Luke 9:31). His death was to 


come not as with others, the natural consequence of 
His own sin, for He was sinless, but as a voluntary 
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offering for the sins of others. Here lies the great 
mystery of the cross. It was for this very thing He 
came into the world. When the dreadful shadow fell 
upon Him He asked: “What shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour: but for this cause came I 
unto this hour.” But after He had made the offering 
of Himself for the sins of the world, the work for 
which He had come into mortal flesh was finished. 
Henceforth neither death nor the grave could hold 
Him in whom was the power of an endless life. His 
resurrection must necessarily follow. ‘The account of 
His appearances after death are such as to indicate 
that although Jesus showed Himself to His apostles 
and others in palpable form which they could recog- 
nize, His resurrection body was really the body of His 
glory, that in which He ascended and which is His 
forevermore. When John in vision saw that body He 
failed to recognize His Lord and fell at His feet as 
dead. But even that ineffable glory is to be ours by 
the power of His life. “We know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is.” 

Because of the solidarity of the race with the first 
Adam, we all come by birth under the doom of death. 
Because of our solidarity with Christ we come by faith 
into His life, which is the “power of the resurrection.” 
That life is even now ours by conscious experience. 
The Apostle identifies it with that which was wrought 
in Christ when He rose from the dead (Eph. 1:19-20). 
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THE RECORD AND WORK OF CONSERVA- 
TIVE OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


By Prorgssorn Grorce H. Scuoppe, D. D., Ph. D., Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


How Trurs Is DEVELOPED IN THE CHURCH 


Tux history of Biblical criticism, both of the Old 
and of the New Testament, illustrates a common 
rule in the development of theological and Biblical 
science in general, namely, that while truth 
itself is positive, the unfolding of this truth is largely 
accomplished in a negative way by investigation and 
controversy in answer to the positions and claims of 
false tendencies and trends of thought. From a his- 
torical standpoint most of the theological disciplines 
are apologetic and defensive and were not developed 
in the interest of abstract and theoretical purposes, but 
for the practical end of bringing to the consciousness 
of Christianity and the Christians the positive factors 
and contents of their faith, when these had been called 
into question by the attacks of heresy or error. 
Historically speaking, theological science seldom had 
merely academic purposes. Church historians, for 
instance, tell us that every statement of the Apostles’ 
Creed is the final voice of the church as the result of a 
great controversy; and that the theological and Christo- 
logical teachings of the Evangelical church are largely 
| the outcome of violent controversies in the early cen- 
__ turies is a fact beyond dispute. 
3 Even the New Testament books illustrate and 
exemplify this method in the development of Christian 
truth. Christianity is by no means a book religion; it 
101 
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did not grow out of the publication of the New ‘Testa- 
ment as Mohammedanism largely was the result of the 
publication of the Koran. The Christian church did 
not grow out of the New Testament books, but these 
grew out of the development of the church. The Chris- 
tian church is older than its official literary exponents, 
and was established by the preaching of the living 
Word. Christ commanded His apostles to do their 
great work by preaching, but never directed them to 
write anything just as little as He wrote a word of the 
New Testament Himself; and it is at least thinkable 
that had the working of the Holy Spirit continued in 
the church to the same degree and in the same measure 
that appears in the Apostolic church, the Christian 
church could have continued and flourished without the 
New Testament books at all, just as the church actually 
did prosper phenomenally for the first twenty years 
of its existence, from the death of Christ in 29 a.p. to 
the earliest possible date of any of the New Testament 
books, the Epistle of James about 50 a.p., without any 
literature or official writing and authoritative 
documents. : 

It was only when heresies in doctrine and corrupt 
principles and practices in the lives of the early 
Christian congregations began to appear that the 
apostles felt impelled also in written form and not by 
word of mouth alone to antagonize and oppose these 
dangerous movements. 'The New Testament books 
are accordingly intended to meet concrete situations in 
the early church, and are anything but catechisms or 
dogmatics with merely abstract scientific purposes. In 
one sense the New Testament books are to a large 
extent negative, unfolding and expanding the truth of 


the Gospel to meet the wrong views concerning it 
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current here and there among the congregations. This 
apologetic and more negative method of developing 
the truth appearing in the New Testament explains 
why only certain phases of Christian doctrine and life 
are expounded in these books, as only these were in 
the foreground of practical interest, and why accord- 
ingly the New Testament books do not furnish the 
material for an entirely complete system of Christian 
truth, scientifically considered. 

Not in all of the New Testament books does this 
feature in the unfolding of truth appear to the same 
degree, but did we know better the historical back- 
ground of some of these books it would doubtlessly be 
recognized very clearly. ‘The Epistle to the Romans 
seems to be more concerned in demonstrating the 
falsity of the current Jewish doctrine of righteousness 
by works than to demonstrate positively the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone; its doctrinal companion, 
the Epistle to the Galatians, is concerned mainly about 
demonstrating that justification by faith implies free- 
dom from the law, but that this liberty is not license to 
sin. John’s Gospel is without a doubt directed against 
Gnostic tendencies, as is also the Epistle to the 
Colossians and several other writings in the New Testa- 
ment. Not one of these books has a purely academic 
purpose; each and every one can be understood and 
interpreted only in the light of its historical back- 
ground. The New Testament books have all an under- 
current of apologetics and exemplify the common rule 
in the unfolding of Christian knowledge in general, 
namely, that this knowledge was there and is now yet 
largely developed and its contents laid bare by the 
efforts to refute and overthrow wrong ideas and con- 
ceptions of what this truth contained or implied. 
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Breuican ResearcH ILLUSTRATES THE APOLOGETIC | 

CHARACTER OF THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT 
No other theological discipline illustrates the working 
of this principle better than does Isagogics, or Biblical 
Introduction or Research, in regard to both the Old 
and the New Testament. The church has never in her 
history felt the consciousness or the need of defending 
the official sources of her faith, the Scriptures of the 
Old and of the New Testament, merely as matters of 
abstract knowledge or of theological science. As long 
as there were no attacks made by errorists on the writ- 
ings that called into question their truthfulness or 
authoritative character, the church did not feel itself 
impelled merely as a matter of theoretical knowledge to 
develop a science in which the problems of the author- 
ship, the age, the purposes, the authoritative character, 
etc., of these books were as a science expounded. 

The church has always acted from the defensive 
standpoint, and it is accordingly not surprising that 
Apologetics is the oldest theological science, but that 
Isagogics is one of the newest, and that other theo- 
logical sciences come to the front just as present condi- 
tions demand that Christian truth be applied and 
adjusted to new practical or scientific requirements. 
Biblical theology did not appear on the surface until 
the historical conception of the origin and contents of 
the Biblical books found general acceptance. Mis- 
sionics did not become a theological discipline until the 
church was deep in missionary work. 


CONSERVATIVE Bisiicat Criricism ILLUSTRATES THE 
SAME PRINCIPLE 

The story then of the development, status, and: achieve- 

ments of conservative Biblical criticism must naturally 
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be largely dependent on the story of negative criticism. 
It has been the latter chiefly that has raised the 
problems, determined their character, and marked the 
way the entire work of Biblical research has gone. 
Conservative Biblical research has at all times had for 
its purpose, first of all, to overthrow the positions 
antagonistic to the church’s teachings concerning the 
Bible and the Biblical books and what the Bible as 
such, as well as the different Biblical books, 
contain; yet it has not stopped here and merely made 
the effort to overthrow error, but has ever sought to 
supplant this error by corresponding truth and to 
substitute the correct ideas for the incorrect. But 
even in this positive and constructive work conservative 
criticism has followed chiefly and almost exclusively 
the lines of investigation marked out by negative and 
destructive tendencies, and has only to a very limited 
degree aimed merely at scientific character or purposes. 
As is the case chiefly with the New Testament 
writers, conservative Bible scholars have sought 
primarily to meet the actual and present needs of the 
church and to answer fully and fairly the problems 
that constitute the actual debatable ground between 
the so-called advanced and the conservative clan. 
Indeed, it is a question whether there really is such a 
thing as a discipline called Biblical criticism theoretic- 
ally and scientifically considered, a rounded out and 
‘abstract exposition, logically arranged, of all the 
problems and perplexities that ought to be included in 
such a science. Rather can we say that there exist 
| important chapters in Biblical criticism, and that these 
chapters deal with the most important problems that 
a possibly complete exposition of this field of knowl- 
edge could and must contain. For what possible full 


| 
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: A || 
scientific development of this matter could contain 


more important chapters than those on the historical 
character of the Biblical books, their inspiration, the 
natural or supernatural nature of their contents, the 
uniqueness and sui generis contents of the Scriptures, 
and the like? One thing is certain, that even if. 
Biblical criticism, either on the “advanced” or the 
conservative side, is not a scientifically fully unfolded 
discipline of theology, it has nevertheless not been 
engaged in the externals and the subordinate phases of 
the domain of truth, but has been concerned about the 
heart and the kernel of the subject matter. 

What must we do in this historical survey? There 
is accordingly only one thing to do in the premises, 
namely, to follow the ups and downs of the researches 
and controversies in this sphere and to see what their 
character and the outcome have been. Biblical criti- 
cism is usually divided into two leading parts, unfor- 
tunately called in English, Lower and Higher Criticism, 
the former being equivalent to textual criticism, includ- 
ing Canonics, and the latter being historico-literary 
criticism. The terms “higher” and “lower” in this 
connection are unhappy, being based solely on the fact 
that textual criticism must logically precede and be the 
basis of literary and historical criticism. The term 
“higher” criticism, as popularly applied, awakens a 
prejudice against a perfectly legitimate and necessary 
branch of Biblical research and a discipline that 
mutatis mutandis is applied to secular literature also. 
The questions of authorship, date, etc., are as necessary 
in the study of such classical works as Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Shakespeare as they are necessary in 


connection with Isaiah, the Pentateuch or the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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Another division of the ground to be covered is 
that of General and Special Isagogics, the former 
dealing with those problems that concern the Old and 
the New Testament collection of books as groups and 
not as separate writings, the latter dealing with the 
individual works that compose these groups. The 
former deals as a rule with Canonics and the text, and 
seeks to answer such questions as these: When were 
the books composing our canon collected? Who 
selected them and excluded others? According to what 
principle or by what rule was this selection made? and 
kindred topics, while textual criticism wants an 
answer to the important inquiry as to the relation of 
the present text and the current readings to the auto- 
graphs as these come from the pens of the original 
writers. Is our text still the same as that penned by 
Moses and the prophets? 

Literary and historical, or higher criticism, if we 
will, then deals with the origin, contents, and especially 
the teachings of the separate books, not only individu- 
ally but also in reference to the entire religious scheme 
that is unfolded in this collection of writings. It indeed 
culminates in this higher problem as to the character 
of the religion taught in the Old Testament, whether 
it is merely a natural product of a religiously highly 
cultivated people, the Israelites, or is a supernatural 
product of revelations, a touch from God, and what 
were the different stages and steps in the development 
of this religion. Is the religion of the Old Testament 
merely one of others, its equals, even a primus inter 
pares, or is it entirely sui generis, one different in kind, 
~ in character, in origin, from the other religions of the 
Orient? And is the Old Testament accordingly not 
to be placed on a parallel with the other “sacred” 
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books of antiquity but above and beyond them? Prac- 


tically all of the problems that have been vexing and — 


perplexing the Biblical world for decades have a bear-— 
ing on this final and ultimate question in all the Bible 
work of our date and day. And, more specifically, | 
what has conservative research done and what is it | 
doing in the way of giving a satisfactory answer 


to this leading problem and to the subordinate 
questions? 


Tuer Discussion BEGINS WITH CANONICS 


While logically the discussion of the separate books 
should perhaps form the beginning in answering this 
question, practical reasons suggest that Canonics 
should have the precedence. ‘The questions as to the 
Old Testament canon, its composition, period of forma- 
tion, and the like, have not been so much in the fore- 
front of discussion as has been the New Testament 
canon, in which debate such leading scholars as 
Harnack and Zahn took conspicuous parts. The 
former, even in his most critical period, declared that 
four decades of years after the beginning of the activity 
of the apostles would suffice to explain the origin of 
all of our New Testament books, although he placed 
the actual collection of these into a distinct canon at a 
somewhat late period. 

There are various reasons why the Old Testament 
canon problem has not been under discussion so much 
in our day. One of these is the fact that for the more 
advanced men the distinction between inspired, 
canonical and non-inspired, non-canonical books has 
practically been eliminated by the refusal of much of 
modern scholarship to accept any inspiration theory. 
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Hence not only the canonical Old Testament but also 


the Apocrypha, and indeed even the apocalyptic 
and pseudepigraphic literature of the inter- 


testament period is all regarded as equally valuable 
and authoritative for the understanding of what the 
religion and the religious development in Israel was. 
Stade, for instance, in his Geschichte Israels declares 
that some of the Apocrypha, notably Kcclesiasticus, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, the Books of the Maccabees, 
are intrinsically more important for the understanding 
of Israel’s history and religion than are some books 
actually found in the canon, especially Esther, which 
does not even mention the name of Jehovah, or 
Ecclesiastes, which he thinks preaches a low type of 
pessimism. 

As in all really dangerous errors, there is a germ 
of seeming or real truth in this contention, especially 
as not a few of these Apocrypha are ever in a direct 
sense valuable literary works, and the Apocalypses and 
Pseudepigrapha are so indirectly, as reflecting the 
religious trends and tendencies in Israel in the post- 


- canonical period. The Psalms of Solomon, the Book 


of Enoch, and others show instructively the develop- 
ment of the decadent religious thought in Israel that 
finally culminated in the abnormal and corrupt scheme 
which, in the teachings of the Pharisees and Saducees 
and other contemporaries of the New Testament 


period, opposed Christ and His Biblical positions. It 
will be remembered that Luther retained the fourteen 


books of the Apocrypha in his version of the Old 


Testament, although as a separate group and with 
this special heading: “These are books which are not 
to be regarded as equal to the Scriptures, but are 


nevertheless useful and good to read.” 
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Tur APocRYPHA PROBLEM 


And the reason why the canon problem has been some- 
what in the background is that this is historically an 
interchurchly problem between the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants and not a question between the 
conservative and advanced schools of Bible students. 
These interdenominational questions have not received 
the attention in recent years that they did formerly, 
perhaps among other reasons for this, too, that con- 
servative Protestantism recognized the fact that 
neological Bible criticism was a more dangerous foe 
than even the Roman Catholic Church, which, be it 
ever so corrupt, at least recognized the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures and thus furnished a com- 
mon basis for discussion and debate. But all this has 
not prevented conservative scholarship from investigat- 
ing the why and the how of what it accepts as its Old 
Testament canon, and in virtually all of the introduc- 
tions to the Old Testament coming from such sources, 
from Hengstenberg and Keil down to Rupprecht and 
other recent writers, the discussion of the canon 
occupies an important place in the General 
Introductions. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE OLp TESTAMENT CANON 


The arguments by which conservative scholars maintain 
that the traditional canon is really the correct and 
authoritative body of books of the Old Testament can 
be summarized under the following heads: 

Our present Old Testament canon is that of Jesus 
Christ and of the New Testament. 

There are in round numbers about four hundred 
quotations in the New Testament books from the Old 
Testament—the exact number cannot be given because 


: 


e 
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in some cases it is doubtful whether a passage is a 
quotation or a reference merely; yet these are all from 
the canonical books and not one from a non-canonical 
writing. This is even true of the Epistle of Jude, 
where seemingly there are references to the Book of 
Enoch and to the Assumption of Moses, both apoca- 
lypses, as these statements in Jude may not be quota- 
tions but a reliable tradition, correct in itself but not 
otherwise presented in any canonical book, as is the 
ease with reference to the names of Jannes and 
Jambres in 2 Timothy 3:8 (cf. Ex. 7:11-19) as 
the sorcerers mentioned by Moses, which names are 
not infrequently mentioned also in later extra-biblical 
literature of the Jews. It is true that the New 
Testament does not quote by name each and every one 
of the thirty-nine books of the Old Testament, but it 
does so by implication. Each one of the three distinct 
parts of the Old Testament collection—the Law, the 
Prophets, and the (sacred) Books, or Hagiographa— 
is quoted, and as these were fixed groups in the New 
Testament period and in the centuries before, the 
- quotation of the group is equivalent to the proof that 
the composite parts of the group were present and 
recognized as authoritative. Thus when we are told 
that the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms testify 
of Christ, the latter term covers the entire third part 
of the Jewish collection of their canon, the Hagio- 
grapha, of which group the books of the Psalms con- 
stitute the first part. When in one of the Gospels a 
passage really found in Zechariah is ascribed to Isaiah, 
this is not to be regarded as an error or even as a 
lapsus pennae, but, as the collection of Prophets begins 
with the book of Isaiah, the whole collection of pro- 
_phetic books may be known by the name of Isaiah. 
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If not directly, then at least indirectly, the New 
Testament cites and uses as authoritative the canonical 
books of the Old Testament—these and only these. 

Citations from Old Testament in New Testament 
in the Septuagint. 

In one very important respect this is all the more 
remarkable. It is commonly said, and quite correctly, 
that the Septuagint was the Bible of the New Testa- 
ment writers. The fact of the matter is that generally 
—though not where this version translates incorrectly 
—the Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
are found in the form these passages have in the 
Septuagint. These quotations are all extremely free 
in the New Testament, probably because at that time 
among the Jews, owing to the use of the extremely 
free versions of the Aramaic paraphrases of the 
Targumim in the services of the synagogues, direct or 
verbatim citations from the Old Testament seem to 
have been practically unknown. It is doubtful whether 
a quotation of even six words in the New Testament 
is reproduced with perfect exactness from the Old 
Testament. Even the classical battle cry of St. Paul: 
“The just shall live by faith,” is not an entirely exact 
reproduction of the original in Habakkuk 2:4. But 
the evidence abounds to show that, at least as far as 
the form of thought is concerned, the New Testament 
writers as a rule made use of the Septuagint, and yet 
they never refer directly or indirectly to the Apocrypha, 
which constitutes a part of the Septuagint, the separate 
books of which are there found scattered among the 
canonical books and do not constitute a separate 
group, as they do in the Luther and other renditions. 
Only one conclusion is possible, namely, that the 
Biblical writers, in composing the New Testament 
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books, knew perfectly well the distinction and the 
difference between the authoritative, canonical books 
of the Old Testament and the non-authoritative 
Apocrypha. The one class of books they used; the 
other they avoided, and this for apparent reasons. 


THe APpocryPHA IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


The fact that the Septuagint contains the 
Apocrypha also need not surprise us. That collection 
was made at the request of an Egyptian king for the 
Alexandrian library. What he wanted was evidently 
the literature of the Jews as such, and not merely 
their official religious writings. It is really a piece of 
doubtful wisdom to speak about a Greek canon of the 
Old Testament at all, i. ec, the Septuagint canon 
including these Apocryphal writings, since these never 
had official ecclesiastical recognition anywhere, although 
their use in the early Christian church, where only the 
Septuagint translation and not the original Hebrew 
was known, led through ignorance the early church 
fathers to cite all the books of this version as equally 

authoritative. But all these facts only make more 
conspicuous the important truth that the New Testa- 
ment writers employed only the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, although they could have used 
the non-canonical as readily as did the early church 
fathers. The traditional canon of the Old Testament 
has distinctly the stamp of New ‘Testament approval 
and sanction. When any of these writers refer to the 

“Scriptures” or say: “It is written,” only the canon- 

__ ical books are meant. 

| 2 Tur TEsTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS 


A second reason for maintaining that the traditional 
| separation of the canonical books from the non- 


# 
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canonical is a reasonable and correct contention of 
conservative scholarship over against the neological is 
the fact that the Jews before Christ and since the 
Christian era recognized only the Hebrew canon. The 
oldest witnesses to this fact are Jesus Sirach, or 
Ecclesiasticus, and the New Testament books, both of 
which mention—the latter repeatedly—the divisions of 
the Old Testament canon, which never included the 
Apocrypha, although neither source mentions the 
number of books or the names of the books belonging 
to this collection. This is, however, distinctly done by 
Josephus, the great Jewish historian of the first 
Christian century. In his classical work on the 
Antiquities of the Jews, and directed against the 
attacks of Apion, he, in book 1, chapter 8, describes 
the sacred code of the Jews and tells his readers that 
there are twenty-two books in that collection. This is 
to the present day the Jewish method of dividing the 
canon, one book for each letter of their alphabet. 
This reduction from the traditional thirty-nine books 
to twenty-two is not secured by elimination but by 
combination. Thus, e. g., the twelve minor prophets 
are regarded as a single book; Samuel, Kings, Chroni- 
cles are each only one, as are also Ezra and Nehemiah. 

In the face of these facts, to which others of a 
subordinate nature can be added, the contention of 
conservative scholarship for a segregation of the 
canonical books of the Old Testament from the rest 
of the literature of the Jews is so well founded that 
critical men do not attempt to deny these facts, 
although they try to weaken their force. The status — 
of research and discussion in this matter must be 
regarded as quite satisfactory to those who favor the 
traditional views of the church. 
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Tue TIME AND THE FORMATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT CANON 

‘Not quite so satisfactory is the discussion as to the 
‘exact time when these books were collected and the 
‘Old Testament canon closed. The question itself is 
‘of a subordinate character, as the fact of the existence 
:and recognition of the canon is naturally vastly 
, superior to the question as to the time when its exist- 
/ence and recognition took place. The answer is natu- 
rally dependent on the views entertained concerning 
certain of the books themselves that are found in this 
canon. If, e. g., it is maintained that there are 
Maccabean psalms in our collection, then the period of 
canon formation must have taken place after the days 
of the Maccabees. Other books are also involved, e. g., 
Ecclesiastes. But the plain fact of the matter is, that 
we have no satisfactory information or even tradition 
on this particular subject. What we have reported, 
that the collection was made by the “Great Syna- 
gogue,” is of problematic value, since not only such 
negative critics as Wellhausen and Kuenen doubt 
‘whether such a body of men ever existed, but this 
doubt is shared by not a few fairly conservative men. 

Mention has already been made that in Jesus 
Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, our present Hebrew canon 
is already mentioned, and this was at least two centuries 
before a single book of the New Testament was 
composed. On such questions as to the person or 
persons who made the collection, the rules that guided 
| them in making it, and kindred matters, history is 
practically silent. 
In all probability the Old Testament canon was a 
growth, as appears from the facts that the Law of 
Moses was recognized already in Joshua, Judges, and 
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other later writings as authoritative at a period when 
the latest books of the Old Testament were not yet 
written. In the same way late prophets quote earlier, 
as, e. g., the parallels between Isaiah and Micah are 
really remarkable. Evidently the canonical character 
of a book was based on its actual reception as divine by 
the Jewish church because of its character and con- 
tents, and in this way it found its way into the canon 
without an official ecclesiastical act of any kind. ‘This 
same process is observed in the New Testament canon 
formation also, only that the different stages 
are clearer and can be better traced. The different 
books by their inherent, inspired character found 
acceptance in the churches, some with and some without 
hesitancy, long before the canon was officially settled 
by the different synods, that of Carthage in 397 a.p. 
for the Western churches, that under Justinian I for 
the Oriental church (reigned 527-565). 


THe Ovp TEsTtaMentT TExtT 


And how do matters stand in reference to the Old 
Testament text? Have we reasons to believe that the 
Hebrew text as we now possess it really reproduces 
and represents the readings as they came from the 
pens of the original writers? While the results of 
investigations in this subject have been very satis- 
factory, it would be foolish to overlook the fact that 
we are here dealing with an exceptionally complicated 
problem and that, from a scientific point of view, only 
a good beginning has been made. The condition of 
affairs is quite different from that in the New Testa- 
ment sphere. Here an actually resultant text has been 
found, the researches of ‘Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort resulting in a substantial agree- 
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ment not only with reference to the methods to be 
pursued in the investigation of the two hundred and 
more thousand variants, but also with regard to what 
the original readings of these books were. 

In the Old Testament sphere the ultimate problem 
is indeed the same, i. e., to discover the original read- 
ings, but the ways and means are quite different. Thus, 
e. g., in the New Testament textual criticism the 
manuscripts, especially the older, such as the Sinaiticus 
and the Vaticanus, deserve the precedence over all the 
old versions, even over the Vulgate, but in the Old 
Testament the versions are much older than the manu- 
scripts. The Septuagint translation made about 250 
B.C., in parts earlier, is fully twelve hundred years older 
than is the oldest Hebrew manuscript extant, which 
dates from about 900 a.D., and other versions, such as 
the Syriac Peshitto and the Vulgate, are also earlier 
than the manuscripts. In addition to this is the fact 
that the Septuagint particularly presents in many 
cases scores or hundreds of readings differing from the 
Hebrew manuscripts, e. g., Jeremiah is fully one-fifth 

shorter in the Septuagint than in the Hebrew, as is 
also Proverbs, while Job is longer, and that there are 
one hundred and fifty-one Psalms instead of one 
hundred and fifty. The question naturally arises: 
What readings are to receive the preference, those of 
the later manuscripts, all of which agree almost to the 
dot, no matter where found, whether in western Spain 
or in the far east of the Russian Empire, or are the 


readings of the older translations better? 


| 


i 


On this question scholars are by no means agreed. 
‘Conservative men quite correctly emphasize the fact, 
‘that the harmony and agreement in the Hebrew manu- 


3 scripts, which is really phenomenal, is the result of the 


; 
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painstaking and careful scholarship of devout Jewish 
Massorites, or traditionalists; and for this contention 
there is the best of reasons, as the Massorites regarded 
the consonant text practically as divine, not daring to 
introduce a change even where an error was clear as 
day, but noting this error at the bottom of the page. 
The very fact that such a phenomenal harmony in the 
Hebrew manuscripts exists all over the world is ample 
evidence that this can be the result only of careful 
copying and reproduction and preservation. Any 
reader of the Hebrew Bible can see an illustration of 
this in the Massoretic notes at the close of each book, 
where even the number of consonants in the book are 
given! This awe of the text of the sacred books 
entertained by the Jews also explains why there are 
so very few variants in the Hebrew, nothing compared 
with the tens of thousands in the New Testament. 


THe SEPTUAGINT READINGS UNSAFE 


Then, too, the substitution of Septuagint readings for 
the Hebrew would be a more than doubtful experi- 
ment, as efforts in this direction have shown. As there 
are three recensions of the Septuagint text, this text 
‘itself has not yet been settled and possibly will not be 
for decades to come. Emendations based on subjective 
grounds, or inner critical analysis of this or that book, 
as appears particularly in the Polychrome, or ‘“Rain- 
bow” Bible, edited by Professor Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins University, have the value of subjective 
guessing, and are virtually worthless, having only a 
speculative and no objective basis. Accordingly, even 
in view of the fact that the time that elapsed between 
the close of the Old Testament literature, say 400 B.c., 
and the earliest Hebrew manuscript is fully thirteen 
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hundred years, and that the time between the composi- 
tion of the oldest book of the Old Testament and the 
oldest specimen of this book in manuscript form is a 
thousand years more, there are nevertheless good 
reasons for believing that the uniform readings of the 
Hebrew text are correct and reliable, even if in minor 
details the reality of errors cannot be denied, as this 
was not done by the Massorites themselves. 
Scientifically this may not yet have been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of scholarship, but our faith 
in the Scriptures, as to either their origin or their 
character or their preservation, does not depend on 
scientific demonstration. Confidence in the Scriptures 
as the Word of God is a subjective spiritual conviction 
and for that reason precedes scientific investigation and 
can at most be corrected but not destroyed by the 
latter. But even from the viewpoint of scientific 
scholarship we have better grounds for having confi- 
dence in the text of the Pentateuch, of Isaiah, and of 
the Psalms than we have for trusting the text of a 
Homer or a Virgil, and he who has any faith in God 
as the author of the Bible will not fail to have faith, 
too, in the same God as the preserver of this His Word. 


Husrorico-LirERARY CRITICISM AND Its BEGINNINGS 


And how is it now with regard to the historico-critical 
work in regard to the Old Testament, commonly 
called higher criticism? What has been and is the 
position of conservative research in this contested field 
and what results have been secured? 

The work itself is called historico-critical, or better, 
critico-historical, because its purposes are twofold. It 
seeks, first of all, by a critical process of analysis and 
investigation of all the facts dealing with the individual 
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books of the Old Testament, to determine their author- 
ship, date, purpose, integrity, and the like, and thus 
secure a scientifically correct basis for a complete under- 
standing of the book, or the books, in question; then, 
secondly, on the basis of this substratum to determine 
what are the lessons and the historical value of the 
book, or the books, in depicting the historical develop- 
ment particularly of the religion of which this book, 
or these books, are integral parts. 

The whole discipline began and for many decades 
continued to consist of investigations concerning indi- 
vidual books, independent of each other and without 
any special reference to the entire religious process of 
which their contents and teachings constitute single ele- 
ments. It is only in this generation that the larger 
problem of the general character of the religious 
development depicted in the entire Old ‘Testament has 
come to the forefront, and such questions as the rela- 
tion of the teachings of Ezekiel to the Pentateuch have 
been investigated. The perspective and scope of 
modern criticism are thus considerably larger and wider 
than formerly, and larger interests are at stake 
than was the case when only individual and special 
literary problems, having perhaps but little to do with 
each other, constituted the debatable ground between 
the advanced and the conservative clan. 

The problem whether the religious development in 
the Old Testament is a purely naturalistic process or 
not is vastly more important than the special question 
as to the authorship of the first five books of the Bible 
or of the integrity of the book of Isaiah. Indeed, the 
never-ending debate between faith and unfaith, belief 
in the divine, or in the exclusively human, character 
of the Christian teachings, which in former generations 
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had centered in other domains of theological thought, 
such as dogmatics in the Reformation period, has now 
taken refuge in the Isagogics and the Biblical research 
of the day; and here it is that such fundamentals as the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, their divine character and 
origin, and the like, are being fought out. While 
formally Biblical Introduction is only a preparatory 
theological science, it has through recent developments 
become one of the most fundamental. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PENTATEUCH AND THE 
DeEEPER INTERESTS AT STAKE 


Of the individual problems that have engaged the 
attention of Old Testament specialists without a doubt 
the composition and authorship of the Pentateuch, the 
unity of Isaiah, and the date of Daniel are the most 
important. This is not the case because of the purely 
literary questions involved. In itself it is not such an 
essential matter whether the entire Pentateuch is the 
work of one man, Moses, or whether the entire sixty- 
six chapters in the book of Isaiah have been penned by 


_ the Isaiah of history, or whether the book of Daniel 


was written in the Persian or in the Maccabean period; 
but vastly more important things and matters of 
greater interest and concern to the conservative Bible 
student are really at the bottom of all these special 
problems. Thus it is so clear that not even the most 
liberal of the liberals denies it, that Christ taught that 
the first five books in the Old Testament collection 


_ were the product of the pen of Moses. If it should be 
shown that this is not the case, or that only an incon- 


siderable portion of the contents of these writings 


~eame from this source, then it would be demonstrated 
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that Christ either did not know the truth or would not 
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tell it, and the question becomes a Christological one 
at once, involving the subject of His person and 
divinity. Again it is undeniable that Christ and the 
entire New Testament ascribe the second part of the 
book of Isaiah to that prophet. If this is a mistake 
then problems similar to those suggested by Penta- 
teuchal research come to the front. If Daniel is not 
the book of the Daniel of the exile, then it is not 
prophetic at all, but is history in the garb of prophecy, 
and to all intents and purposes is a pia fraus. 

Hence the scholarship of the church has at all times 
been deeply concerned about these particular discus- 
sions. Especially is this the case with regard to the 
Pentateuch. True it is that many of the most pro- 
nounced exponents of the church’s theology have 
accepted a documentary theory of the Pentateuch, in 
so far as this implies that various documents were 
used in the composition of these books, as the Elohist, 
the Jahvist, and the like, although few, if any, have 
accepted the historical arrangement and sequence of 
these documents as demanded by the Wellhausen 
school, according to which the Priest Codex (P. C.), 
which includes the entire Levitical system, among 
others the entire third book in this collection, is the 
latest component part in these writings and is really 
of post-exilic origin. The reason for this acceptance 
of a documentary theory is largely that, by the adjust- 
ment of the sources, the naturalistic scheme of the 
Wellhausen people secures a literary basis; and this 
scheme practically is what the older Delitzsch called 
it, “Darwinism in theology,” i. e., a development scheme 
that really excludes Jehovah as a special factor in the 
Old Testament history and religious development. But 
even on the supposition that Moses wrote the better 
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part or all of the Pentateuch, a documentary theory of 
some sort, the conviction that he made use of different 
older writings in the preparation of his work, 1s being 
generally accepted and is perfectly consistent with a 
belief in its and his inspiration. Since we have learned 
through the Tel-el-Amarna tablets and other sources, 
especially the cuneiform inscriptions of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates valleys, that the Semitics possessed much 
older literature than that found in our Old Testament 
collection, it is only natural to suppose that the books 
of Moses, in so far as they deal with problems and 
facts of earlier centuries, are also based on older 
literary sources. From the literary introduction to the 
Third Gospel, Luke 1:1-4, we see that the sacred 
writers consulted the authoritative sources in securing 
their materials; we know that in compiling the books 
of Kings the author consulted the official archives of 
Solomon, of the kings of Judah, and of the kings of 
Israel; and we accordingly know that inspiration did 
not consist in dictation of the verba ipsissima that the 
sacred writers penned. Then, too, older sources are 
quoted in the Pentateuch, notably the Book of the 
Just and the Book of the Wars of the Lord. A 
documentary theory in itself is perfectly in harmony 
with a full confidence in these books as the Word of 
God; all depends on what this theory is and especially 
how this theory may be used or abused in explaining 
the positive teachings of the Scripture. 


New Dara Favor CoNSERVATIVES 


The new material that has come into possession of 
Biblical scholarship in recent years, and that has been 
utilized to such advantage in defense of the historical 
character of the Pentateuch particularly, also furnishes 
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us with reasons for regarding this as the method by — 
which the different accounts of facts in the Pentateuch — 
were secured. Archeological research has been of the 
greatest value to conservative scholarship in the defense 
of the Pentateuch and other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Pick and spade have been excellent auxiliaries 
in the tool house of the Bible student. The Nile and 
the Tigris and the Euphrates valleys have given up 
their dead, and these speak in eloquent terms in favor 
of the truth. In fact, it can be confidently claimed 
that not one of the archeological finds made in the 
Bible lands in recent decades has gone counter to the 
legitimate claims of the church as to the Scriptures and 
their contents. 

In some cases, indeed, these data have been used 
against the Scriptures, as was especially so in the 
Babel-Bibel controversy of the younger Delitzsch of 
Berlin, who maintained that because Babylonian litera- 
ture contained some material, notably on the Creation 
and the Deluge, that covered the ground also covered 
by the book of Genesis, and because these Babylonian 
data appeared in writings older than is the Pentateuch, 
therefore the Biblical record had drawn from the 
Babylonian as its source. He was correctly answered 
that the different character of these matters in the 
Scriptures, the high monotheism in Genesis as com- 
pared with the vulgar polytheism of the Babylonian 
record and the high ethical motives and spirit in Moses 
so vastly exalted above those found in the cuneiform 
texts, showed that the two records, while agreeing in 
some details, really differed toto caelo, and that they 
do not belong to the same class any more than do the 
Apocryphal gospels, with their crude and silly stories 
about the child Christ, belong in the same category 
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with the canonical Gospels. It is only another illus- 
tration of the truth of the old saying: Duo si dicunt 
idem, non est idem. 

And what a treasure of rich facts these archeological 
researches have furnished the conservative Bible 
student for more than a generation. How one objec- 
tion to the historical character, especially of the 
Pentateuch, has been silenced after the other. For 
example, an argument that had been compelled to do 
service for many years for the destructive critic in his 
attack on the historical character of the Old Testament 
was the claim that at so early a period as Moses it 
would have been unthinkable that a book of the size 
of the Pentateuch could have been written. Through 
recent discoveries of earlier literary remains among 
the peoples who are kith and kin of the Israelites, 
especially the Babylonians, and through such special 
finds as the Hammurabi column, antedating Moses by 
half a millennium, and the Amarna tablets, older than 
the Pentateuch by a hundred years, things have been 
changed. Now it is not a surprise that Israel should 
at so early a date have had so full a collection of its 
laws together with the story of the historical surround- 
ings of this legislation, but it would be a surprise if 
Israel had not had such a codex at this period. We 
hear nothing any more of the historical impossibility 
or even improbability of such a work written at such 
atime. With respect to this as well as to a few other 
standard methods of attack our critics have become 
- eloquently silent. 


A Lesson FOR THE CHURCH IN THE HiusroricaL 


MerHop 
But it is just here that conservative scholarship has 
reaped a double harvest. No true Bible student is 
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like a Bourbon, who never learns and never forgets 
anything. In the workshop of the conservative student, 
too, there were some traditional tools that needed 
repairing. He, if anybody, has a right to follow the 
precept: Jas est ab hoste doceri. If there is anything 
that the church has learned particularly by the acquisi- 
tion of the historical background, not only of the 
Pentateuch but of all the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, it is that the only correct method 
of Bible study is the historical. 

It was a weakness of the older orthodox schools 
that they regarded the Scriptures only too much as a 
collection of dicta probantia for certain church doc- 
trines, and that passages could be taken out of their 
connection and historical setting and used for doctrinal 
and kindred purposes, irrespective of their connection 
and setting. Probably nothing has contributed more 
toward a fairer understanding of what the Bible really 
teaches than the application of the historical method 
of interpretation, which seeks to find an answer par- 
ticularly to this question: What did the writer of a 
passage mean to convey when he wrote these particular 
things to these special readers? When that question 
is answered then we have the real meaning of a passage, 
and this is what the historical method wishes to accom- 
plish. The application of this principle to Bible work 
has been one of the distinctive acquisitions and gains 
of our age and a great progress over the orthodox 
methods of earlier generations. 

To one observing the amount of light these arche- 
ological researches have thrown on the details of the 
Pentateuch, both in its historical and legal parts, a few 
particulars are especially conspicuous. One is that the 
details of the Biblical story are so often paralleled by 
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ithe details of the non-biblical narrative. Rather sig- 
i nificantly, however, no so-called Chaldean or Aramaic 
| Genesis contains a parallel to the story of the fall of 
;man, as the story of sin and its effects is exclusively 
‘the property of the Bible and one of the many evi- 
-dences to show that it is only the Scriptural records 
that give the full truth to explain the real facts of 
history. It is interesting also that the name of Chedor- 
Jaomer, one of the five Canaanitish kings conquered by 
Abraham, is also found in the Babylonian record. Of 
much greater importance for the study of the Bible is 
the fact that in the Hammurabi column or stele, cen- 
turies older than the writings of Moses, among the three 
hundred and more laws inscribed on this stone, there 
are quite a number that have a close similarity to those 
found in the Pentateuch, e. g., laws on slaves, property, 
retaliation, and the like, but with this characteristic 
difference, that they are all written in a Draconian 
spirit, almost in blood, while the kindred commands in 
the Pentateuch are largely tinged with mercy and kind- 
ness. This is an evidence that perhaps not a few of 
‘the Mosaic civil laws are really old Semitic material 
and old Semitic legislation, which, however, in the code 
of the Israelitish lawgivers have been modified and 
made milder in accordance with the mercy and love 
that constitutes the central characteristic of the 
Jehovah, the God of Israel. The further fact that 
these Babylonian legal parallels are all confined to 
secular matters and contain nothing of a religious 
nature, and least of all of the specifically national 


| religious system of the Jews, particularly as contained 


in the Levitical code with its priesthood, sacrifices, 
ceremonies, and ordinances, has been at once empha- 


‘sized by conservative scholarship to show that this 
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entire body of religious laws must have been what 
they claim to be, namely, the result of divine 
revelations. | 

In former days the efforts were repeatedly made to | 
make these religious laws and ordinances dependent | 
upon Egyptian precedents, but these efforts have all | 
signally failed. Now the data and particulars offered 
by Babylonian and kindred sources are not held as | 
furnishing the slightest grounds for claiming that the 
religious codex of the Israelites was even to the smallest 
degree based upon Babylonian sources, whence the 
Babel-Bibel people thought that Israel secured its con- 
ception of Jehovah for the one reason that possibly 
one or two Babylonian proper names contained the 
syllable ja as an abbreviation of Jehovah. All of these 
facts thus confirm the old view, that the legislative 
system of Israel, absolutely as far as the specifically 
religious tenets are concerned and in spirit and tone at 
least as far as the secular laws are concerned, is the 
fruit of the inspiring Spirit of God, and that, when 
in connection with the giving of the Law and of many 
of the laws, it is said that God spoke to Moses, this 
is the exact and literal truth. 


' 

| 
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Tue ReEvIABILITY OF OLD TESTAMENT History 


One thing has indeed become clearer through these 
archeological researches, namely, that Israel was in 
much closer touch with the kindred and neighboring 
nations than had generally been supposed by tradi- 
tional historians; and another thing has also been made 
clear, namely, that this closer intercourse does not mean 
that Israel was indebted to these peoples for what 
really constitutes their religious system. This remains 
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a unique phenomenon, so exceptionable that its origin 
and development can reasonably be explained only on 
the ground that it was the product of divine grace. 
No doubt some of the details of the traditional concep- 


‘tions, about the Pentateuch in its external features in 
particular and the whole Old Testament in general, 
_have been modified by recent research, but the central 


fact, that these are of God and can be explained 
satisfactorily only on this basis, still abides and stands 
firmer than ever; and this is of vastly greater impor- 
tance than any confirmation of a particular fact of 
Pentateuchal history, such as the historical existence 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or the 
stay of Israel in Egypt, or the correctness of the 
details of the Biblical history concerning Egypt and 
other Bible lands. 

The kernel of the Biblical record lies not in its 
statements on history, ethnology, geography or the 
like but in its claims that what it teaches is of God 
and is the result, not of natural evolution, but of 
divine intervention. 

Another gain secured by the comparative study of 


‘the Pentateuch, or indeed of the entire historical litera- 


ture of the Old Testament on the one hand and of 
the Babylonian and kindred ancient literature on the 
other, is the evidence this furnishes for the absolute 
impartiality of the Biblical records. Of all the old 
historical collections, the Biblical records are the most 
truthful and have the most honest face. Regarded 


_ merely as history and disregarding their inspired charac- 


ter, they stand unequalled among ancient letters. It is 
the one common characteristic of all ancient Oriental 
historical accounts to report only what is favorable to 
their own kings and nations and to ignore the unfavor- 


a 
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able. It is doubtlessly intentional that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics mention Israel but once, and then very 
incidentally, because the history of Israel was not a 
creditable episode in the annals of that classical land. 
Again, the Assyrian accounts of the expedition of 
King Sennacherib against Samaria fully report his 
conquest and booty taken there, giving the exact 
number of slaves, horses, cattle, etc., captured, but 
significantly pass over the fatal expedition of that ruler 
against Jerusalem, something fully reported in the book 
of Kings. 

In other words, the extra-biblical accounts are one- 
sided and partial. On the other hand, the Scriptures 
are absolutely impartial, giving both the good and the 
bad, the record of the sins and wrongdoings of the 
people and their rulers as well as their good achieve- 
ments. Of such national heroes as Abraham and 
David both the good and the bad sides are reported. 
Abraham was the father of the faithful, yet Genesis 
reports his sins as well as his faith. David was a man 
after God’s own heart, yet his crime with Bathsheba 
is not ignored. A book like Judges is really nothing 
but a chain of disgraceful sins on the part of Israel. 
Nowhere else do we find such an honest and fair 
account of a nation’s sins as well as her glories as we 
do in the Pentateuch and in the other historical sec- 
tions of the Old Testament; and the greater the 
abundance of facts that are produced by archeological 
investigations the greater this contrast between the 
Biblical and the non-biblical records becomes. Judged 
merely by the rules of scientific historiography the 
highest position among ancient literature must be 
assigned to the historical records of Israel. Their 
impartiality is not equalled anywhere. 
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OTHER SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

It cannot be said that in connection with the other 
leading special problems of Biblical research, notably 
the Isaiah and the Daniel questions, conservative 
scholars have reaped the rich harvest they did in 
connection with the Pentateuchal and kindred discus- 
sions. But the reasons for this are various. Among 
them is that, in regard to the question of Isaiah 40-66, 
the decision will depend largely upon subjective con- 
viction as to what constitutes Old Testament prophecy 
and what possibilities it includes, whether, for example, 
it is in harmony with the character of this unique 
phenomenon in Israel’s history for a prophet to project 
himself into the future, as is claimed by conservatives 
that Isaiah did, when, although himself living in the 
time of the Assyrian captivity, he yet projected himself 
into the close of the Babylonian captivity, and spoke 
the prophecies of chapters 40-66 from this viewpoint. 

The matter is all the harder, because no external 
historical data come into play here. These do indeed 
appear in the discussion of the Maccabean age of 
Daniel, but at bottom here, too, the question relates 
to the possibilities of predictic prophecy giving such 
exact details and data concerning a period several 
centuries yet in the future, as conservative scholars 
must claim to be possible in order to uphold their 
views. At any rate, the fact is that in both the Isaiah 
and the Daniel problems some of even the more 
reverent scholars of the Word have accepted the new 


- views as to the later date of one or the other or both 


Rpraiene oe gent nee penpsiots 


of these writings. It is just as in Germany, where 
the discussion of these problems has its headquarters 
and new moves take their initiative, there is not a 
single Protestant university man who still adheres to 
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the old view of the verbal or literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, or will defend their absolute inerrancy 
also in matters purely external. ‘There, too, there 
seem to be none who advocate the traditional views 
concerning the date of Isaiah and Daniel, although they 
do not yield in reference to the divine character of 
prophecy what advanced critics teach on the basis of 
the redating of these two leading writings. 
Tuer Depsate Stitt ON IN SOME PROBLEMS, 
AND WuHy 

On these as well as other special Old Testament 
problems, such as the Davidie origin of any of the 
Psalms, the historical character of certain books, as 
Chronicles, the debate is still on with little apparent 
prospect of settlement, because on both sides not merely 
objective historical and literary facts play a rdéle in the 
discussion but chiefly subjective convictions concerning 
certain phenomena in the religious history of Israel. 
If an agreement could be reached between the schools 
as to what prophecy in Israel really was and implied, 
there would be some possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment on more than one point. But, as it is, both sides 
are like the armies in Flanders, in their trenches, and 
these are largely erected by individual convictions 
independent of facts that are recognized and accepted 
by both. Conservative research has perhaps not 
gained anything particular in these matters of late, 
but conservatives have also lost nothing, and as the 
holders of the views of the church for centuries they 
belong to the gaudent possidentes. 

PREJUDGMENTS IN CONSERVATIVE AND ADVANCED 

SCHOLARS 

The fact of the matter is, that so much of this discus- 
sion is under the ban of more or less preconceived — 
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views of what the religion of the Old Testament 
really was and is, that conservative scholars do not 
hesitate to acknowledge that they are “prejudiced” 
in the cases. For them is binding what Christ and 
the New Testament in particular say concerning the 
Old. This they accept without doubt or hesitation. 
As the New Testament declares that the Old Testa- 
ment is divine and inspired and authoritative history, 
that Genesis is not mythology, that the patriarchs are 
historical persons and not personifications as acclaimed 
by critics, that the books bearing the names of Isaiah 
and Daniel are the writings of these men, that the book 
of Jonah is history and not poetry, etc., these state- 
ments are accepted, and an “It is written” settles the 
matter. Yes, a conservative scholar has “prejudg- 
ments” beyond which he makes no appeal and which 
are final for him. 

But the radical scholar also has such, and as these 
are of a different kind and based upon a different 
foundation, it is hard to see how under present circum- 
stances any further agreement can be reached, and 
how conservative scholarship can do any more than to 
do what it has done and is doing in the Pentateuchal 
and historical field in general, namely, to show that 
the prejudices and the prejudgments of the advanced 
critics are in conflict with the facts recognized and 
to a large degree furnished by the critics themselves. 

What are these critical prejudgments? Kuenen, 
one of the ablest protagonists of this school, in his 
_ work on Religion and Religions, in giving his ‘“‘stand- 
- point” as he himself calls it, says that one of his 
fundamental positions is this: “The religion of Israel 
is one of the greatest on the earth; nothing less, but 
also nothing more.” In these last two words is found 
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the proton pseudos, the petitio principii, of the whole 
critical scheme and at the same time the reason why 
at present there is an impassable gulf fixed between 
the two schools. 

The claim of doing Bible work in a purely scien- 
tific way, with an absolute absence of all “prejudg- 
ments” or “principles” from which to start and which 
are accepted for no other reasons than logic and 
syllogisms, is a dream and a vision and an impossi- 
bility. What the Germans call “absolute V oraussetz 
ungslosigkeit” cannot and does not exist in any 
scientific records, and all the less in religious spheres 
where the appeal is more to the heart and the feelings 
than to the head and its reasoning processes. ‘There 
is no science that does not start from some accepted 
“principle” (principium—beginning). Even mathe- 
matics does not first attempt to demonstrate the realities 
of space and its three dimensions. These are accepted. 
Hence in Biblical research a man cannot be blamed 
for beginning with certain “prejudgments”; the point 
is to determine what these are. 


Tur DEVELOPMENT OF PRESUPPOSITION OF THE 


LiperaAL MEN 


The quotation from Kuenen shows what these pre- 
judgments are in so-called advanced Biblical circles. 
There is no doubt that back of the modern recon- 
struction theory—or rather hypothesis—of the religious 
development, generally known as Wellhausenism or 
Kuenenism and which places the elaborate Levitical 
system at the close of this development, making it 
even post-exilic, there is really not the result of 
scientific analysis and adjustment of the facts, but an 
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application of the philosophical scheme of natural 
development to the Old Testament, an introduction 
of Darwinism into Biblical research, a Procrustian 
bed upon which the actual facts and truths of the Old 
Testament are forced in order that these may nolens, 
volens illustrate and exemplify the wisdom of this 
philosophical system. 

How correct this charge of conservative scholarship 
is can be seen in the case of the books of Chronicles. 
If the record of these two books is correct, especially 
with reference to the introduction of Levitical ordi- 
nances by King David, then the modern scheme is 
wrong. To get rid of the disagreeable testimony of 
Chronicles, we are simply told that the whole work 
is absolutely unreliable, is manufactured history, mak- 
ing the actual facts palatable to the priestly ideas as 
to what Israel’s history ought to have been, and that 
this writing must be eliminated from the sources for 
the story of this religion, just as for the same kind of 
subjective and dogmatical prejudices the Gospel of 
St. John is eliminated by the critics from the sources 


for the construction of a life of Christ. It is an 


undeniable fact that under the attacks of a more care- 
ful and cautious criticism the Wellhausen scheme is 
gradually being forced to the ground, as it is in 
manifest conflict with facts that are now being better 
understood than before, and because at bottom it is a 
purely subjective scheme at best. How could this be 
otherwise, when it is seen that this reconstruction is 
based chiefly upon the weak basis of an argumentum 
ex silentio? The fact that the period after Moses 
shows that the Levitical system was not enforced, that 
even such exemplary representatives of the Old Testa- 


ment covenant as Samuel and David violated its 
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ordinances, is as little a proof that the Levitical 
ordinances were not yet in existence at that time, as 
the violation of Scriptural doctrine and life by the 
church before the days of Luther and the Reformation 
is proof that the Bible did not exist at that time, or 
as the existence at present of scores of sects and 
sectlets all claiming to be followers of Christ proves 
that Christ did not give the command that there 
should be but one fold as there is but one Shepherd. 
In fact, under the weight of these attacks Well- 
hausenism is beginning to crumble, as did the scores 
of earlier subjective theories on the religion of the 
Old Testament and its history, and to be cast on the 
refuse heap of its predecessors, although it is yet 
uncertain along what lines the advanced critical clan 
will develop its successor. 

One of the most comforting and encouraging facts 
in the whole record of Biblical criticism has been this, 
that, while the neological theories have changed from 
generation to generation, and what one generation of 
scholars lauded to the skies as the non plus ultra 
of “scientific” results those of their own class that 
followed rejected and derided, on the other hand there 
has never been a lack of those who have consistently 
and persistently defended the old landmarks of faith, 
such as the divine character of these records, their 
inspiration, their historical reliability, their unique 
character, etc., and who have done so in a manner that 
called forth the respect even of their most ardent 
adversaries. The old truths have never lacked 
defenders and never will, although on some of the 
minor details of conservative claims, such as the 
manner of inspiration, a modification of views may 
have taken place. 
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Indeed all of these discussions, even the most rabid 
and radical, have indirectly and directly proved a 
blessing to the church by compelling the defenders 
of the traditional convictions to examine into the why 
and wherefore of their faith as they would not other- 
wise have done. ‘The example of the course of New 
Testament criticism is instructive in this regard. The 
Baur school, especially the famous—or perhaps in- 
famous—Life of Christ by Strauss, forced the New 
Testament men to a thorough re-examination of the 
claims of the New Testament books, with the result 
that now after half a dozen decades the old teachings, 
modified indeed in minor particulars, stand firmer 
than ever and that phenomenal masterpiece of lore, 
the New Testament Introduction of Professor Zahn, 
which is a bulwark of conservatism, stands unanswered 
and even unattacked. 


Work YET To BE DoNneE 


Things have not yet gotten so far in the Old 
Testament sphere as they have in the New. In 
many respects the struggle is still on, and while the 
battle will be larger than it was in the New Testament 
field, owing to such special preliminary and yet 
unsettled problems as the Septuagint question and to 
the wild subjectivism literally on a rampage in this 
sphere, the prospects for a satisfactory outcome are 
‘more than good. However, about all that conservative 
research can do at present is to hurl back the attacks 
of the liberals. This is not the case because of the 
weakness of the cause, but because the fundamental 
and essential truths in Biblical criticism are really not 
the result of scholarly logic or debate, but are sub- 
' jective and spiritual convictions, and as such cannot 
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be “proved.” It is, for instance, as impossible to 
“prove” by syllogism the truth or the fact of inspira- 
tion as it is to prove the truth of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. ‘These must be accepted because of 
their own inherent truth, and their acceptance is a 
matter of personal and individual conviction, but it 
is all the stronger for this reason. 

The sphere and functions of conservative research 
must continue to be what they have been in the past, 
largely negative and apologetical. If it succeeds in 
demonstrating that the attacks made on the Old Testa- 
ment by the radicals are in conflict with the real facts 
found in these books, that such claims as those of 
errors, contradictions, and unhistorical accounts are 
not fairly made, then the opponents will be in a 
receptive attitude for the higher convictions concerning 
these God-sent books, which convictions, however, can 
be the result only of the testemonium Spiritus Sancti, 
operating through these writings themselves as His 
medium. Science, even the most conservative and 
reverent, can render only hand-made and auxiliary 
aid in the establishment of the highest and deepest 
convictions concerning the Scriptures as the Word of 
God, be these the Scriptures of the Old or of the 
New Testament. But the record of Biblical research 
will be surely established eventually. Magna est 
veritas et praevalevit. 


‘COLLATERAL READINGS ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


By Dr. Louis MarrHews SwEET 


February 6. The Boldness of Peter and John. Acts 
4:1-31. 


1. The basis of it (vs. 1-12). 
A. The Great Commission. See Matthew 
28 :18-20. 
B. The name of Christ. See John 1:12, 138; 
14:11-14. 
2. The results of it (vs. 18-22). Compare Deute- 
ronomy 10:12-22; Joshua 1:1-9, especially v. 8. 
8. The increase of it (vs. 23-81). 
A. In prayer. Compare Daniel 2:17-24. 
B. In spiritual power. Read Isaiah 28:16; 
Numbers 18:30; Judges 4:4-10. 


Nore.—These readings have all been chosen on 
the basis of the title given to the lesson, ‘‘Boldness,” 
ete. We should much prefer to call the passage: The 
Faith of Peter and John. The teacher should empha- 
size the fact that all through the Bible true courage is 
the outcome of faith. Notice how the readings illus- 
trate that truth. 


February 13. Humbled and Exalted. Philippians 
2:1-11. 
1. The ground of Christian unity (vs. 8, 4). Read 
John 17:20-23; 1 Corinthians 12 and 13. 
9. 'The motive to humility (vs. 5-11). Read again 


John 17:19 and Mark 8:31-9:1. 
139 
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February 20. The Christian Brotherhood at Jeru- 

salem. Acts 4:32; 5:16. 

1. Christian unity (vs. 82-87). Read 1 John 
1:5-10. Compare Matthew 4:15-20. 

2. The blight of disloyalty (5:1-11). Read 
Nehemiah 5:1-138. 

3. The power of unity (vs. 12-16). Read Isaiah 
41:1-6. 

February 27. The Seven Helpers. Acts 6. 

1. For Grecian Jews. See Acts 9:29. 

2. The claims of the poor. (For widows, read 
Deuteronomy 10:18 and references; Deute- 
ronomy 15:4-6 and references.) 

3. Division of labor. Read 1 Corinthians 12. 

4. ‘The ministry of Stephen and his trial (vs. 
8-15). Read Mark 16:19, 20; 1 Kings 21:5-16. 


March 5. The Death of Stephen. Acts 7:1-8:38. 

1. The shining face (6:15). Read Exodus 
84:29-85; Mark 9:2, 3. 

2. The glowing testimony. Psalm 105. 

3. ‘The upward look. Read Isaiah 6:1-5; Psalm 
8; Revelation 1:9-18. 

4. ‘The scattered church (8:1-3). Compare Acts 
1:8, 9. 


March 12. Weroes and Martyrs of Faith. Hebrews 
11:1-12:2. 
Read Isaiah 35 and references. 


March 19. Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8:26-40. 
Read Psalm 68:28-35, especially 31, and references, 


March 26. Review: The Great Multitude. Revela- 
tion 7:9-17. 
Read Isaiah 19:19-25. 
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April 2. Conversion of Saul. Acts 9:1-31. (Cf. also 
Galatians 1:11-17; 1 Timothy 1:12-17). 
Read Genesis 32:22-32. 


._April 9. Aeneas and Dorcas. Acts 9:32-43. (Also 


Proverbs 31:10-81). 
Read John 14:12 and references. 


.April 16. Peter and Cornelius. Acts 10:1-23. 


Read Mark 7:14-30, noting the 


relationship 
between 14-23 and 24-30. 


_April 23. The Gospel for the Gentiles. Acts 10:24-48. 


Read Isaiah 42:1-4 and follow out references to 
the Gentiles. 


April 30. Peter Delivered from Prison. Acts 12:1-19. 


a ee 


Read Daniel 8; Psalm 18. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[The readers of a periodical of this character expect to be 
kept in touch with the current literature of its particular field. It 
is the plan of the editors to present from time to time in this 
department critical estimates of such recent literary productions 
as it may be thought proper to notice here. 

Authors and publishers are requested, however, not to send 
either books, periodicals or pamphlets for this purpose. The 
editors prefer to select and purchase whatever is to be reviewed 
in these pages.—Eprrors. } 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 


AxsouT once in a decade or a decade and a half, a book appears 
which goes far to justify the somewhat futile activity of the press 
ad interim. Perhaps it is all in the scheme of things, that printing 
presses, like maple trees, should produce a million seeds in order 
that ten may amount to something. To a place among really great 
and living books which permanently enrich the human mind we 
gladly acclaim these Gifford lectures of England’s distinguished ex- 
premier. One is struck, first, by the nonchalant, offhand, and 
apparently almost indifferent manner in which the discussion is 
conducted. The author is so modest, so conversational, so ready 
to listen to objections, so accessible to qualifying considerations, 
that we are, at first, disposed to question whether he can concede 
so mueh and yet attain his purpose. We are speedily undeceived. 
Mr. Balfour’s argument is like the flow of a river, gentle, winding, 
apparently turned aside by every serious obstacle, but inevitably 
finding its way to its goal. It yields but never surrenders. 

One’s second impression, therefore, is of the author’s almost 
uncanny cleverness. His studied absence of apparent premedita- 
tion covers the operation of one of the shrewdest, deepest, and 
most enlightened of modern minds. The simple and direct lan- 


1Theism and Humanism (The Gifford Lectures for 1914), by the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, M. A., F. R. S., etc., London and New York, 1915, Pp. 274. 
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guage, the absence of technicalities, the homeliness of the illus- 
trations, together with the perpetual lambent play of a humor 
which is a combination of good nature and wit, and the author’s 
constant refusal of the philosophic cap and gown, might possibly 
blind one to the fact that he is really reading one of the great 
philosophic discussions of modern times. A number of years ago 
Mr. Balfour (in A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and in Founda- 
tions of Belief) became a voice in the wilderness of English 
philosophy, raised in protest against the agnostic empiricism of 
the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. These books, though 
not without profound and far-reaching influence, were by most 
men looked upon as tours de force of criticism, clever but lacking 
in positive and constructive value. As Mr. Balfour puts it in the 
present volume (p. 140), he was “charged (and not always by 
unfriendly commentators) with the desire to force doubt into the 
service of orthodoxy by recommending mankind to believe what 
they wish, since all beliefs alike are destitute of proof. As we 
cannot extricate ourselves from the labyrinth of illusion, let us at 
least see to it that our illusions are agrecable.” 

Whatever shadow of justification for this judgment then may 
have existed in regard to the preceding works, it has been com- 
pletely removed by this discussion. It is positive, constructive, and 
essentially sound. We say this not because we are (or rather 
were) altogether in sympathy with the author’s outlook or 
method of procedure. One who has been strictly trained in 
philosophic method and imbued with a high sense of the value 
and necessity of exact thinking will be repelled at first by a 
method apparently so loose. Once again the reader is warned to 
beware. “He’s fooling thee!” It may be of interest to remark, 
in passing, that the reviewer has read the discussion, continuously, 
from beginning to end, three times; while he has studied parts of 
it several times more. The profundity of the discussion demands 
and rewards such study. It is so simple in style that the depth 


eludes even while it allures. It is not fair to anticipate the 
reading of this book by any extended exposition of the method. 
It is enough to point out the essential rightness of his procedure. 


The value of this discussion rests upon the fact that it 


applies a keen and penetrating dialectic to the justification of those 
- beliefs in accordance with which men live and die, though they are 
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assumptions and prepossessions rather than rationally attained 
convictions. That science, philosophy, and common life are, in 
the last resort, based upon the assumptions of common sense the 
author makes abundantly clear. From this central and impreg- 
nable position Mr. Balfour moves forward to the justification of 
his thesis, that naturalism destroys the meaning of life and robs it 
of value. He closes the deeply interesting discussion thus: “And 
as it is only in a theistic setting that beauty can retain its deepest 
meaning, and love its brightest lustre, so these great truths of 
aesthetics and ethics are but half-truths, isolated and imperfect, 
unless we add to them yet a third. We must hold that reason and 
the works of reason have their source in God; and that from Him 
they draw their inspiration, and that if they repudiate their 
origin, by this very act they proclaim their own insufficiency.” 


(P. 274.) Lies: 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA’ 


Morris Jastrow, Jr., is a Hebrew of Hebrews and scholar of 
scholars. His father was a rabbi, born in Poland and educated 
thoroughly at the best universities of Europe, who came to Phila- 
delphia fifty years ago and at once became a dominant force among 
the Jews of America. He was perhaps the best Talmudic scholar 
in this country and was so broadly learned that he was chosen to 
edit the Jewish Encyclopedia and to prepare the new translation 
of the Hebrew Bible into English—the latter a great project 
unfortunately not yet completed. 

His son, Morris, Jr., who was five years old when the family 
moved to Philadelphia, received the best education that could be 
given in the United States, studied for years in Europe, and some 
twenty-five years ago accepted the chair of Semitic Languages in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Since then he has published 
many critical articles on Arabic and Hebrew texts but has special- 
ized in Assyriology. Everybody who reads German and is inter- 
ested in this field knows his great work on The Religion of 


*The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph. D., LL. D. Philadelphia and London, 1915. Pp. 500. 
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Babylonia and Assyria, which is a recognized classic, while his 
English volume on this subject (1898) and his Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian Traditions (1914) are near the hands of all who occupy 
themselves with questions connected with comparative religion. 

This new work is sure to be more popular than any other 
he has produced. It can be read easily, for it is written in 
untechnical language. It deals with a large and most interesting 
field, giving the very latest and most exact information concerning 
the new discoveries so far as these throw light upon the art, 
literature, manners, and customs, religion, law, commerce, and 
personal daily life of these ancient peoples—nations which did 
not live for themselves alone but, as the author well says, are 
bound to us by a golden chain of culture, being “flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone,” nations which have influenced profoundly 
our own Aryan ancestors. More than seventy-five most excellent 
and well-selected illustrations give vividness to the author’s 
descriptions. The translations of cuneiform texts, while literal, 
are put into English which is agreeable to the eye and easily 
understood. A few imperfections of proof reading have been 
noted, but none which would be confusing or particularly 
embarrassing. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-62) deals with the recent excava- 
tions, and the second (pp. 63-1 19) with the decipherment of the 
cuneiform script. While Professor Jastrow does not treat these 
subjects as fully or as brilliantly as does Professor Rogers in his 

"History of Babylonia, published some fifteen years ago, yet there 
is a complete mastery of the materials, and the last dozen years 
of excavation are described in a way to satisfy quite those who 
have tried previously to pick out its details from the various 
foreign Mitteilungen and Wissenschaftliche in which they have 
been hidden. 

Dr. Jastrow dates the earliest Babylonian writing and civili- 
zation 4000-3500 B.c. and thinks that the Egyptian civilization, 
‘though of a lower order, goes still farther back. But the Baby- 
Jonian civilization went to such utter ruin that the memory of it 


was lost for several thousands of years, until modern excavators 


uncovered the long buried palaces and temples. Among the most 
| startling of recent discoveries may be mentioned the uncovering 
‘of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace at Babylon, in which hundreds of 
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rooms were accurately traced and mutilated remains of the 
ancient Oriental splendor of adornment carefully preserved. The 
sacred procession street in Babylon was laid bare, a street that 
ran high above the low houses of the city, over which the images 
of the gods and goddesses were carried with marvelous ceremony 
and magnificence while the populace looked on with awe and 
wonder. Daniel was a citizen of the city at this time, according 
to Scripture, and knew well these royal and priestly processions. 
The walls along this street were lined with glazed tiles repre- 
senting a series of lions, surmounted by rows of rosettes and 
other ornamental designs. The street was paved with large blocks 
of a composite material and contained at frequent intervals a 
dedicatory inscription giving the name of the street, the name of 
its builder, Nebuchadnezzar, and the prayer: ‘May the enemy 
not wax strong!” A magnificent gateway, known as the Ishtar 
gate, opened upon this street, its six square towers covered with 
glazed tiles representing horned dragons and unicorns in alternate 
groups. The Temple of Marduk, adjoining Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, was also excavated and the fortifications of the ancient 
city traced. 

At Ashur the palace of Sennacherib, which Layard unearthed, 
has again been examined, its walls covered with illuminated pictures 
of battles and triumphant processions, and the “festival house” 
has recently been dug up, where pilgrims were accommodated 
who came to the New Year festival, about 700 B.c., as also entire 
rows of private houses showing for the first time how the common 
people lived in the era when the Ten Tribes were exiled to this 
land. 

Not long after the Hebrews entered Assyria the cuneiform 
inscriptions begin to contain Hebrew names, and these are not 
among the lower classes only but among the capitalists and 
bankers. Until the captivity the Israelites had been restrained 
by their law and surroundings from entering into big business 
speculations, but in Babylonia they began their extraordinary 
career as money makers and money lenders. Dr. Jastrow 
translates many cuneiform documents and traces the influence of 
the cuneiform script upon the Persians, Hittites, Greeks, and 


others, and shows that its use continued clear down to the first 
century B.C. | 
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Chapter III deals with the history of Babylonia and Assyria, 
sshowing the early struggle between the Semites and the non- 
esemitic Sumerians, the latter having shaven heads and being 
{ beardless—resembling Mongolians—although their gods were pic- 
ttured with long hair and beard. Dr. Jastrow accepts the conten- 
[tion of Dr. Clay, that the earliest dynasties of Babylon were 
{founded by Amorites, who either came from Syria, as Clay holds, 
cor were a branch of the same migration which overran Palestine, 
sso that the early religious traditions of Babylon and those of 
] Palestine must necessarily have been similar. As early as 2800 B.c. 
sa code of laws regulating marriage and divorce, taxes, professional 
* “fees,” etc., was established by Urukagina, who thus antedated 
] Hammurapi by seven centuries. About 2500 s.c. Ur becomes the 
«capital of the Sumerian kingdom. About 2330 Elam, probably 
; assisted by the Semites, captured Ur, and 2225 3B.c. an Amorite 
(dynasty established itself in Babylonia. About 2090 3.c. Ham- 
| murapi becomes the “great King.” About this time the “Kudur” 
dynasty gets on the throne at Larsa. An interesting synopsis of 
| the laws of Hammurapi (who is accepted as the Amraphel of 
| Genesis 14:1, 9) is given, though not connected with the Hebrew 
‘legislation as fully as in Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. 
Many of the actions of the patriarchs, as, for example, Abraham 
with Hagar (Gen. 21:9), the legalized position of concubines, and 
' the habit of wives giving their maids to their husbands when they 
were childless (compare Rachel and Bilhah, Gen. 30:3) receive 
strange illumination from these old laws. For example, according 
to this ancient law of Palestine a husband could take another wife 
if his wife were childless, unless she gave him her maid, in which 
_ ease he was debarred from that. 

Dr. Jastrow sees that the Hebrew law was superior in some 
important respects to the Babylonian, but does not bring this to 
the front as prominently as he might have done. While he prop- 
erly emphasizes the resemblances he might also have emphasized 
the equally remarkable differences, especially with reference to 
the values placed upon life as compared with property, upon man 

as man as contrasted with the caste or class distinctions every- 
where present in the Babylonian code, and the higher regard for 
personal purity demanded by the Hebrew law. To return an 
escaped slave to his master was, e. g., a serious crime under the 
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Hebrew law (Deut. 23:15); not to return him to his master was 
a capital offense in the Babylonian code. Under the Babylonian 
law a father could violate his daughter or a son his stepmother 
with only the lightest penalty attached. The doctrine of exact 
equity—‘eye for eye and tooth for tooth,” the penalty to be 
determined by an outside tribunal, not by private judgment—held | 
in the Babylonian code between gentlemen but not between a 
gentleman and a commoner; but no such invidious distinctions are 
to be found in the Bible code. Dr. Jastrow does not emphasize 
these facts and is so sympathetic with the Babylonians that, in 
the case of the law requiring a slave who has been sold to a | 
foreigner, without his master’s name being personally affixed to the 
bill of sale, to be returned to his master if he is ever brought 
back to his original home, he believes this was made for the sake 
of saving the feelings of the slave! (p. 314). A moment’s reflec- 
tion ought to convince anyone acquainted with practical life that | 
this seemingly benevolent law was for the sake of keeping a 
check upon the dishonesty of overseers and foreign purchasers. | 


The laws governing the transfer of property in Abraham’s 
day and the many contracts given from this period throw a most | 
vivid light upon the legal proceedings connected with the purchase | 
of the cave of Machpelah by Abraham (Gen. 23). Hundreds of | 
these contracts have been examined, and it is now seen, though 
Dr. Jastrow does not mention this, that this proceeding, which two 
generations ago seemed one of the incredibilities of the narrative, : 
was in exact accordance with the common law of that era. All| 
the details concerning the witnesses and the seals to be attached 
to the document, the “bonus” usually given by the purchaser, the 
“weighing” of the money, etc., make the Abrahamic account come 
into vivid light and prove that it exactly represented the legal 
procedure of the times. It looks, however, in view of the con- 
temporaneous price of land which now for the first time is revealed, 
as if Ephron, the old Hittite, had taken a decided advantage of | 
his Israelite purchaser when he charged him “four hundred 
shekels of silver” (Gen. 23:15), for we find, at this same era, 
property going at very low rates. Damu-ribam rents a house from 
Sin-idinnam, “the commercial agent,” at a yearly rental of only 
one-third of a shekel of-silver (p. 327), and Warid-Sin, son of 
Khundurum, buys 25 acres and 1,000 square yards of land from 
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SSin-eribam, “in the year when Warad-Sin, the king, built the 
great wall of Ur,” for “its full price of two and one-third shekels 
of silver which he has weighed out” (p. 328). An Amorite buys 
a large field of “improved property” adjoining the house of 
a-idinnam, “‘poultry dealer,” for nine shekels of silver (p. 343); 


another gentleman rents a large house in the center of a public 
ark for “four shekels,”’ the cost of all repairs being charged to 
the owner (p. 350)! 

The gods of Babylonia and Assyria are treated in chapter IV, 
the discussion not being a mere abbreviation of the author’s former 
beok on the Babylonian religion but a fresh contribution to the 
subject. The proof of Semitic influence upon the early Baby- 
donian religion, the statement that Nippur was a sacred city, 
“Vike Jerusalem or Mecca,’ and the delineation of the special 
attributes of Nergal, “god of death,’ of Ea, “friend of mankind,” 
of Marduk, who was given the “name” (i. e., the “power’’), of 
nlil, of Nabu who “writes out the tablet of man’s destiny,” of 
in the “moon god” worshiped especially at Ur and Haran, and 
f Adad the Semitic “storm god,” must all be of interest to the 
student of religion. Dr. Jastrow may excite some doubt when 
e says that the humility and reverence given to these deities 
‘does not fall short of the attitude toward Yahweh in the 
salms” (p. 216); but he is certainly accurate when he affirms 
that the Babylonians even to the latest times never reached an 
ethical conception of sin such as the Hebrews had. The mis- 
eeds for which they wailed were quite as often ritualistic or 
eremonial mistakes as ethical failures. Nothing is more pitiful 
Ithan such a “penitential Psalm” as this: 


~ 


The transgression that I have committed I know not, 
The sin that I have committed I know not, 
The unclean that I have eaten I know not. * 
A god, whoever he may be, has oppressed me, 
A goddess, whosoever she may be, has brought misery on me. 
O god, whoever he may be, my transgressions are seven times seven; 
forgive me my transgressions! 
_ O goddess, whoever she may be, my transgressions are seven times 
seven; forgive me my transgressions! 


* * 


* * ® 


The terror of the demons which oppressed the ancient as the 
ern Oriental world is well brought out and the magical 
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incantations to get rid of them. According to Jastrow the exorcist 
tried to transfer the demon to some substitute offered vicariously 
for the life of the possessed one, and he thus applies the well- 
known text: 

The lamb as a substitute for a man— 


The lamb he gives for his life. 
The head of the lamb he gives for the head of the man. 


In connection with this we have a most entrancing discussion 
of ancient medicine and astrology. The temple, its cult, and the 
temple schools and libraries are also well described. In chapter 
VI law and commerce, especially in the Patriarchal Age, are 


depicted. It is interesting to find the rights of tenants and — 


owners as rigidly fixed then as now and the rates of interest 
running ordinarily from twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. Five shekels a year was the average wage for workmen, 
although the price goes as low sometimes as two shekels—the 
shekel being equivalent to fifty cents of our money, but having a 
purchasing price of perhaps $5. Usually the laborer was furnished 
clothes and board and, at least occasionally, “three days for him- 
self” were stipulated in the contract. Animals received a larger 
hire than men. Parents could sell their children, and one pathetic 
record from the seventh century B.c. speaks of a father offering 
his son as a burnt offering to Adad (p. 358). The laws governing 
adoption and manumitted slaves are surprising, and the latter may 
throw new light on Abraham’s relation to Eliezer (Gen. 15:2). 

The art of Babylonia and Assyria is treated in chapter VII. 
Some of the best works of pottery and sculpture appeared before 
the Abrahamic era. The arch occurs 3000 B.c. The sikkurat, or 
stage towers, which seems to have been a foreign style of archi- 
tecture, were “built up to heaven’ (i. e., from one hundred to 
three hundred feet high) and had usually either four or seven 
stories—four being more common than seven—and there is no 
proof that each stage was painted differently or dedicated to any 
planet. Neither the art nor architecture was as good as that of 


Egypt, and sculpture in the round always remained very poor, 
Perhaps the best art in miniature is found on the seal cylinders. 


The pictures are always symbolic. Generally the symbolism is not 


hard to understand. Often the Tree of Life and the fruit are seen, 
and the serpent is common. Was it because the ancient Babylonian 
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lacked humor that on one seal Nergal (god of the grave) appears 
as the protecting deity of the physician who owns the seal? 

In some respects the most interesting chapter to the general 
reader will be the last, which deals with Specimens of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Literature. Here are letters from Abraham’s 
day, reports of magicians, medical letters, business reports, 
prayers, maxims of conduct, hymns, psalms, ancient myths. But 
the attempt of Dr. Jastrow to show essential similarity between 
the Book of Job and one of these most ancient hymns will 
probably not find favor with all readers. 


I had reached and passed the allotted time of life; 
Whithersoever I turned—evil upon evil, 

Misery had increased, justice was gone. 

I cried to my god but he did not show me his countenance. * * * 
As a madman my companions maltreat me. 

Send me help from the pit dug for me! * * * 

By day—deep sighs, at night—weeping, 

The month—cries, the year—distress. * * * 

Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 

The plan of a god is full of mystery (?) who can understand it? 
How can mortals learn the way of a god? 

He who was alive yesterday is dead to-day; 

In an instant he is cast into grief, of a sudden he is crushed. 


If such a sentiment truly represents the essential teaching of 
the Book of Job, it is strange indeed that the ancient rabbis 
should have placed it in the sacred canon with their holy books. 

C. M. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA’ 


Amone the multitudinous Bible dictionaries and other aids to 
Bible study of our day a distinctive place will be given this work 
because of the uniqueness of its plan and construction. Most of 
the space, legitimately at the disposal of the reviewer, will be 
needed for a simple enumeration of the special features which 


- combine to make this encyclopedia the most complete and adaptable 


instrument now available for pastors, teachers, and Bible students 


generally. A minor point, but one of no little interest, is that, 


*The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. Chicago, 1915. Five 


vols. Pp, 3,541. 
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while it is an international undertaking, a larger part of the 
work than usual in such undertakings has been done by American 
writers. Out of nearly two hundred contributors, one hundred are 
Americans, sixty, British and Continental, while the remaining 
forty are scattered over the world. 

Even a cursory examination of these teeming pages will show 
a very surprising fulness in the number of subjects, greater by 
far than in any similar work. Three exceptional and important 
articles have already caught the attention of the reviewer, one on 
Concordance, another on Dictionaries, a third on Discrepancies. 
The encyclopedia is notable for its emphasis upon archeology and 
for the unusual array of articles intended to give background and 
perspective to Bible study, with which it is furnished. The 
average reader will be surprised, and in the long run greatly 
delighted, to find that many contributors were evidently selected 
not merely for scholarship in some special field of investigation 
but for ability to write attractive English. This may be considered 
by some a dangerous innovation, but it is not without a certain 


element of advantage. At any rate, there is a distinctive flavor — 


of interest in some of the articles which is novel and stimulating. 

One of the most important features in the construction of 
this encyclopedia is due to the requirement, laid upon every con- 
tributor, to furnish an exhaustive catena of the Scripture passages 
involved in each subject under consideration. If the reviewer 
may be allowed to testify from personal experience, this is one 
of the most difficult, of the several reasonable regulations imposed 
by the publishers and editors, to carry out. For example, the 
article on New Testament Quotations involved about three hundred 
passages of the Old Testament, multiplied by two by their 
reappearance in the New Testament. Clearly here was a case 
where the editorial rule had to be kept in the spirit rather than 
in the letter. Accordingly, the passages were analyzed and 
grouped according to the principles involved in the use of them. 
By this means, an article of reasonable length was secured. Our 
readers should not forget the gain in authority vouchsafed by 
the rule that every germane passage shall be canvassed in each 
article. 

Another striking feature of this work is that a better pro- 
portion in the lengthy articles has been sought, painstakingly and 
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with a great measure of success. In this respect the International 
has the advantage of its predecessors in being able to avoid 
mistakes which were inevitable on the part of pioneers. The 
wider range of subjects, which involved a much more satisfactory 
subdivision of the field, helped to establish this balance, while 
the emphatic insistence upon the utmost terseness compatible with 
adequacy of treatment, almost mechanically tended to maintain it 
throughout. The great surprise of this work will be the measur- 
able attainment of the editor’s ideal, which was also undoubtedly 
that of the publishers, of thorough scholarship combined with 
popular adaptability. The trouble with many encyclopedia and 
dictionary articles (we could specify were it wise so to do) is 
that, while prodigiously learned, they are unreadable even for 
the ordinary trained student. In the preparation of this work 
the contributors were challenged by the editors to put their best 
and deepest knowledge into form which would have value for others 
than fellow specialists in the same field. Along with this charac- 
teristic, mention should be made of the mechanical aids to the use 
of such a reference work, the encyclopedic rather than dictionary 
form, the beautiful typography, the profuse illustrations, the 
uniform system of nomenclature and textual subdivision, and 
above all, that triumph of accuracy and skill, the sevenfold 
indexing. Every aid is offered the student to enable him to get 
at the thesaurus of Biblical facts herein brought together. 

It remains to say a few words concerning the position of the 


encyclopedia on controverted topics. It is frankly conservative 


according to the enlightened conservatism of the lamented editor, 
Dr. Orr, who, in fulfilment of his own prediction, ended _ his 
noble career in the midst of this great undertaking. Si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspici. It is quite in the spirit of Dr. Orr 


to open the columns of this work, which was intended to be a 


consensus of reasonably conservative, to a statement of the cur- 
rently predominant critical, view. This brings to view what the 
writer of this review considers by far the most valuable feature 
of this new and notable work. Debatable questions are debated, 


‘with fulness of learning and exquisite courtesy. This is no col- 
lection of dogmatic pamphlets—it is a noble discussion of great 


themes by men vitally interested in them and competent to deal 


with them. L. M. S. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS’ 


Tus book is a series of sermons preached by a pastor to his 
congregation. They are marked by the literary finish and charm 
that characterize the author’s written and spoken work. 

It is as a treatment of ethics, however, that we are asked 
to review the book. Our first comment is directed to the inadequate 
and fundamentally unsound basis on which the structure is reared. 
The Ten Commandments cannot be fairly interpreted apart from 
their setting in the Bible and the sanctions which, according to 
our Lord Himself, lie back of them and give them authority. 
There is no Christian ethic which is not rooted in Christian 
theology. And the theology of this book is not the theology of 
the books in which the Ten Commandments are found, or of 
the sermons of Jesus in which they are interpreted and reaffirmed 
—it is not the theology of the Bible or of the Christian church. 
Its doctrine of the Bible is a repudiation of claims which the 
Bible makes for itself and a denial of the supreme authority which 
the church has historically recognized as belonging to the Bible. 
The author affirms that “the Bible writers are by no means unerring 
guides, but must be corrected by the supreme Christian authority— 
the Spirit of Christ in Christian consciences” (p. 134). That is 
to say, the author of this book and other Christians are a higher 
authority than the Scriptures and may safely set their ethical 
judgment in antagonism to the utterances of the men whom God 
selected to write His Book. 

The theological unsoundness of the book is revealed in another 
passage. In commenting on the fact that to some the worship of 


Jesus as God seems to break the First Commandment, the author 


says: “There is a common form of stating the deity of Christ 
which leaves the Christian with at least two Gods—the Creator 
of the universe and the Jesus of history. But that on which we 


rely and which we worship in the Father and in the Son is the 
same divinity, is Christlike love” (pp. 26, 27). This language is 


not in accord with the teachings of the Bible or the standards of 


the church to which the author belongs or the creeds of Christen- 


dom, either as to the doctrine of God or the doctrine of the Person 


; ‘The Ten Commandments, with a Ohristian Application to Modern Oondi- 
tions, by Henry Sloane Coffin. New York, 1915. Pp. 216. 
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of Christ. On the one hand, it makes an impersonal principle and 
not a living Person the object of Christian worship, and, on the 
other hand, it repudiates the genuine trinitarian doctrine and 
denies the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ in the sense in which 
the Bible affirms it and in which the church accepts it. 

The exegesis is often loose and unsound. What are we to 
think of the statement that the Second Commandment “is a 
sweeping prohibition of all painting and sculpture whatsoever” 
(p. 34), in strange disregard of the immediate context as to 
worship and of the fact that the author of the law directed the 
cunning workmen of His time to make figures of gold called 
cherubim? Equally dogmatic and neglectful of ordinary laws of 
exegesis is the assertion that Jesus in His saying: “Swear not 
at all,” “criticised the Third Commandment harshly” (p. 55). 
The statement that “Jesus Himself, in handling the Old Testa- 
ment, said that Moses in his law of divorce had compromised the 
divine intention” (p. 134) is not fair exegesis of our Lord’s actual 
language. These are specimens of a lawless and unscientific 
method of interpretation not uncommon in the book. 

Our judgment of the system of ethics set forth may be 
summed up in a sentence. So far as it is true, it is not new; 
so far as it is new, it is not true. It teaches that capital 
punishment is a violation of the Sixth Commandment, to those 
who “are not living under the law of Moses but under the spirit 
of Christ” (p. 118); that war can never commend itself to the 
Christian conscience, because one “cannot point a rifle or drop a 
bomb or plant a mine in the name of Jesus” (p. 121); yet on the 
same page it declares that “when war comes upon a land, there 
is nothing for Christians to do but to take up arms and do their 
part.” More sane and consistent is the ethics of the non-resistance 
of the Friends. And most sane and most consistent with Christ’s 
teaching and spirit is the old view that war, like many other 
things, is right and wrong, Christian or unchristian, according 


to the circumstances of the case. 


The ground taken on the subject of divorce is extreme and 
yet loose. Christ’s teaching is taken as allowing no cause for 
divorce whatsoever. The author thinks that all Christians should 
rise to the ideal of Jesus and regard the marriage relation as 
indissoluble save by death, yet he intimates rather plainly that 
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the church should not have hard and fast rules in the matter, 
but be ready to make certain exceptions (pp. 146, 147). But 
Jesus called any departure from this ideal adultery. On what 
ethical principle can the church assume to bless what her Lord 
has forbidden? 

At many points the ethics of the book is Christian and helpful. 
Much that lies open in the Bible is stated freshly, forcibly, and 
earnestly. But the book destroys with one hand what it builds 
up with the other. It loosens the foundations of ethics; it sub- 
stitutes for the rocklike authority of the Word of God the shifting 
sand of human reason and feeling. No strong and permanent 
control of human conduct will be gained if “the supreme Christian 
authority is the Spirit of Christ in Christian consciences’ (p. 134). 

To the claims of such an authority the wicked heart of man 
will answer as the demon answered the false claims and pretended 
authority of the sons of Sceva: ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know; 
but who are ye?” 

“The supreme Christian authority” is not “the spirit of 
Christ in human consciences.” But, in the language of a docu- 
ment to which this author has publicly given his assent, “the 
Supreme Judge, in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” And “the 
authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed 
and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or 
church but wholly upon God the author thereof; and therefore it 
is to be received, because it is the Word of God.” W. H. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH’ 


Nornine more aptly describes the contents of this book than a 
phrase which occurs in the introduction: “Here is drink from the 
well of our fathers.” From the second chapter, where the real 
constructive purpose of the book begins, until the end of the last, 
one drinks from the unpolluted well of our fathers. The very 
atmosphere, thought, method, and argument, are those our fathers 
used, in their day, with so much effectiveness. 


‘The Christian Faith, by W. ©. Clark, D. D. Boston, 1915. 
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The book does not claim for itself the merit of either 
originality or distinctiveness. In fact, the author tells us, in the 
preface, it is simply an attempt to meet the appeal which so 
often piteously speaks out of these words: “Help me tell what I 
believe.” For all of those who believe as Dr. Clark does—and 
there are many such—the author performs this task simply, 
sincerely, earnestly, and convincingly. To this extent the purpose 
of the writer is realized. 

When, on the other hand, we consider it from its desire to 
help straighten out those who have been thrown into intellectual 
confusion by the thronging discoveries and movements of this 
modern age, we fear that its chief merit becomes its fatal defect. 
For it is so unmistakably a “drink from the well of our fathers,” 
that it lacks the very factors which alone would fit it to appeal, 
to any great extent, to their children. While it is true that the 
children still believe the great fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith just as well as their fathers, they have been 
trained under very different canons of thought. In their mental 
habits, in their methods of inquiry, in the data at their command, 
they are separated by a wide gulf from those whose thinking is 
molded upon the principles of the prescientific era. For them 
the inductive method has taken the place of the deductive method. 
What Dr. Van Dyke said in his Yale Lectures eighteen years ago 
is just in point at this time: “Deductive logic is just as strong 
as it ever was; but somehow or other men are not as much 
impressed by it. Induction is the method of to-day, and that is 
a subtle, evasive, mobile, method It cannot be shut in by a ring 
of fortresses. They are good for the men who are within them, 
but on the outside world they have no more effect than Windsor 
Castle would have in protecting England from a foreign invasion.” 
It is the use of the deductive instead of the inductive method which 
so seriously weakens the influence of this book among the very 


ones for which it was intended. It is to be regretted that a work 


so sincere and so painstaking could not have been worked out 


under the canons of modern thought, so that it might have 


accomplished better that which is so sadly needed and that for 


_ which its author especially designed it. A. C. W. 


THE KIND OF STUDY THE BIBLE 
TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
STANDS FOR 


DIRECT BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for the conviction that the greatest need of the 
church is a knowledge of the Scriptures and that the desired 
unity of Christendom is to come not merely on the lines of 
sentiment or practical life, but in a deeper agreement as to 
the verities of faith which will follow a real study of the 
Bible itself. 


THOROUGH BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for giving to the Bible as thorough study as one 
is willing to devote to any other book, and by the most 
approved methods. While it is true that the attitude of the 
soul is of more importance than methods, a soul in the right 
attitude should employ the best methods. 


REVERENT BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for definite and constant dependence upon 
the Spirit of God as the true interpreter of the Word which 
He has given. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for positive, constructive Bible study. Atten- 
tion is concentrated upon the Bible itself in its great and 
manifestly fundamental teachings, while the duty of each 
individual to think freely and follow his own convictions of 
truth is jealously guarded. 


INDEPENDENT BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for taking a fresh view of the facts without 
restriction or limitations of theory or system of doctrine, at 
the same time seeking to avoid the superficial notion that 
nothing may be learned from those who have gone before. 
The true student while not bound by the past always respects 
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it, and learns what he can from it. “Two opposite errors,” 
says Spurgeon, “beset the student of the Scripture: The 
tendency to take everything at second hand from others, and 
the refusal to take anything from others.” 


SINCERE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for putting nothing into the Scriptures, for 
drawing everything from them and suffering nothing to remain 
hidden which is really in them (adapted from Bengel). It 
would not bring an interpretation to the Bible, but would 
seek an interpretation from the Bible. It would give promi- 
nence to the judicial spirit while aiming to be critical in the 
true sense, viz., “to see the object as in itself it really is.” 


PATIENT BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for as great composure in the face of a diffi- 
culty as in the presence of an explanation. To wait for a 
wider synthesis of facts is often the part of true wisdom. In 
the meantime, with those great fundamentals which are clearly 
taught and commonly believed the mind may be profitably 
concerned. 


ASSIMILATIVE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for stimulating and helping to as holy a life 
as it is possible for a pardoned sinner to live. The cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual life is not inconsistent with the highest 
standard of scholarship. Right living is an essential factor 
in understanding and maintaining faith in the Word of God. 
Everything we gain from the Bible is valuable only as it 
makes us in heart and life more Christlike. There must be 
something lacking in that Bible study which leaves one in a 
life of sin or does not produce healthy spiritual growth. 


PRACTICAL BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for an adequate proportion of pedagogical 

instruction. There are many whose greatest need is not to 

know more, but to know how to teach what they do know. 
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But even these greatly need to know more and may best be 
instructed how to teach what they already know by advancing 
in knowledge under the direction of those whose constant aim 
is to develop teachers of the Bible. 


COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for mastery of the material exactly as it is 
found in the Bible in the light of the organizing idea of each 
book and the self-declared purpose of the entire Bible. Study 
by wholes is much needed in “these times in which whatsoever 
is of boundless dimensions in Holy Scripture has passed 
beyond our range of vision while our spectacled eyes are on 
iotas” (Isaac Taylor). 


CUMULATIVE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for awakening enthusiasm in Bible study and 
putting the student in possession of right perspective and of 
methods by which through life the Bible may be studied with 
increasing interest and profit. 


CULMINATIVE BIBLE STUDY 


IT STANDS for giving constant prominence to the great 
abiding spiritual forces, such as the reality and efficacy of 
prayer, the saving work of the risen and living Christ, and 
the illuminating influence and energizing power of the Spirit 
and the Word of God. 
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